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There are two 
classes of bicycles— 


COLUMBIAS 


and others 





Columbias sell for $100 to everyone 
alike, and are the finest bicycles the 
world produces. Other bicycles sell 
for less, but they are not Columbias. 





POPE MFG. CO., HARTFORD, CONN. 


You See Them 
Everywhere 











DO YOU PLAY WHIST? 


If so, then you want the BEST DUPLICATE 
METHODS, and we have them. Wrop us a postal for 
descriptions and be convinced. 

The American Method, the best and completest ever 
invented, embodying improvements and features never 
before used, , complete apparatus for sixteen deals, $2.00, 
pest-pai 
The Hamilton Method, unexcelled except by the 
pe ey $1.00, post- -paid. Copyrighted and patent 


lied for. 
a for circulars of Columbia Typewriter Desks, 
which we are selling from New England to the Pacific 
States. Try us. 


The J. W. Gibbes Stationery Co., Columbia, S. C. 


“Joker's Dictionary.” 


Savon of wit and humor, according to subject 
alphabetically arranged. Contains 326 pages of Jokes, 
Stories, Droll Yarns, and clever bits of repartee on every 
subject likely tocome up in social intercourse. Order 
of your newsdealer; or sent post-paid on receipt of 
price, 25 cents. 

Address Union Book Co., Box 106, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


GRAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


of the University of the State of New York. The 
Foremost Music-school in America. All 
branches of Vocal and Instrumental music taught 
as a science and as an art, from the first beginning 
to the highest artistic rfection. The regular 
degrees in music gran nd for particulars. 
Dr. E. EBerewARD, Eres’ t, 170 West 23d St., New York. 


A G E N TS STUDENTS, TEACHERS, 

9 wanted to sell Zell’s Cy clopedia. 

An immense book. Former price $6.50, reduced to 

$2.50. Thousands of testimonials from educators. 

A bonanza a? agents. Write at once for terms to 
agents. Address, A. W. ATKINSON, 

454 Essex Street, Lynn, Mass. 


TYPEWRITER HEADQUARTERS, 


45 Liberty st., New York, sells all makes under half price 
Don’t buy before wri writing them for unprejudiced ae 
and mmense for selection. 


shipped for trial. Guaranteed first class. iavenneuse 
in world. Dealers supplied. 52-page illus. cat. free. 























KINDERGARTEN cious 


at Schermerhorn's, 3 East 14th St., N.Y. 


Send for new catalog. 
Cured Safely, by in- 
C or p u i en cy telligent and Y "scientific 


treatment. Large Abdomens reduced per- 
manently. We 





ntee a cure or refund 


yourmoney. No starvation methods. 


=— | You May 


New York. not want to paint your house white, but 
. that is no reason why you should not use 
Pure White Lead, which makes the best 
oe paint, and can be easily tinted to the color 
desired by using the National Lead Co.’s 
New York. tinting colors, prepared expressly for this 
Jount.tEwisésros.co|purpose. To be sure that you get Pure 
— ee White Lead, examine the brands. Those 
in the margin are genuine. 

Bee salem, Mass For color-card and pamphlet—sent free 
ota. —address 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., 


1 Broadway, New York. 














GENUINE - BAT-TLE-FIELD - CANES 


SPECIAL OFFER until September Ist. 


We will give, free, a genuine piece of Confederate 
currency ($1.00 bill or larger), with each order, cash 
with order, for one of our genuine Battle-field Canes, 
cut from any one of the following battle-fields: Seven 
Pines, Fair Oaks, Garnet Farm, Cold Harbor, Malvern 
Hill, and Petersburg. 


While these canes are pleasing in appearance, they 
are thoroughly practical walking-sticks, mostly of 
hickory, oak, sweet gum, and holly, straight or shep- 
herd’s crook styles, as preferred. We will gladly send 
any special length or diameter of cane ordered. 


The price of these Canes, with bill of Confederate 
currency, is the same as for cane alone, ONE DOLLAR, 
postage paid, and is good only to September Ist. 


SOUVENIR CANE CO., J. 0. ALWOOD, Manager, 
1002 E. Broad Street, Richmond, Va. 














RELIABLE INSURANCE AT LOW COST 


FOR TEMPERANCE PEOPLE ONLY! 
The cheapest possible insurance is where there is the least possible risk. For this reason 


THE AMERICAN TEMPERANCE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Can and does give total abstainers policies at about one-half the cost inan ordinary company. Isn't 
that saving worth something ? The company has made large accessions in membership during the 
past two years, and its object is to become one of the leading associations in the world. 

Write, stating your age, and let us give you the cost on a policy. This will cost you nothing. 


Liberal pay to those who will act as rman x OSLARS. PRESIDENT. 
representatives of the company. EO. GOD D, SEc’Y & TREAS. 
GEN’'L OFFICES, 253 BROADWAY con, MURRAY pha NEW YORK CITY. 
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FREE. | SCHAUTAUQUAS 


MEOPATHIC HOME TREATMENT. Send 2-cent 

Stamp and learn how to obtain this treatment FREE 

OF COST. Address W. E. HATHAWAY, M.D., 
20 Hemlock Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





DEA HEAD NOISES CURED 


wie Peck’s Invisible Tubular Ear 





TREMONT MEDICAL CO., Boston, Mass. 


ccessful when all remed Giestee all, Sold iy 
Huscox, os Bway, NY N. Y. Write for book of proofs free. 





HAY FEVER MATMAWAYS bee. Cc ‘iterary and.) Reading Circle C 


THE AMERICAN YEAR 

A systematic course in American politics, 

S industry. and literature, illustrating the 
Development of National Life. 

Why not supplement your desultory read- 
ing by a well-defined course for the coming 
winter? Chautauqua offers a practical. id 
comprehensive plan. 


JOHN H. VINCENT. cs 79, BUFFALO, N. Y.*« 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 





POSTPONEMENT OF INTERNATIONAL 
BIMETALISM. 


DHERENTS of gold monometalism regard Mr. A. J. Bal- 
four’s recent statement on the prospects of an international 
agreement on the question of the standard of value as a very seri- 
ous blow to the cause of bimetalism, if not as “the last nail in its 
coffin.” A member of the Opposition asked Mr. Balfour, who is 
the Conservative leader and spokesman of the Government in the 
House of Commons, “whether, in consonance with the views he 
had repeatedly expressed, he would advise that the Government 
invite the assembling of an international conference in order to 
obtain an agreement in regard to the currency?” In formally 
replying, Mr. Balfour said that he was strongly in favor of such 
an agreement, but that he had “‘no right to pledge his colleagues 
to such an opinion,” nor “any reason for thinking that such an 
agreement would result, at the present moment, from an inter- 
national conference.” He added that “a second abortive confer- 
ence would be very undesirable.” The anti-silver men in Europe 
and America speak of this utterance as crushing and fatal to the 
hopes of bimetalists, and congratulate themselves on the “ burst- 
ing of the bimetallic soap bubble,” but their opponents see no 
adequate ground for these complacent and confident claims. Ac- 
cording to them, Mr. Balfour's cautious statement is wholly nat- 
ural for a man in his present responsible position, and means 
nothing more than that the Government is not ready to take up 
the question at this time. We give comments below representing 
both sides: 


An Agreement to Drop the Whole Humbug in Sight.—“ The 
statement of Mr. Balfour in the House of Commons Tier 
puts international bimetalism out of its misery. It has been at 
the last gasp for many weary weeks, and now this lifting up of 
the heel against it by its old familiar friend leaves nothing to be 
done for it by anybody but the undertaker and the gravedigger. 
For Balfour has long been its last stay and hope. Did he not 
heroically and emphatically declare himself for international bi- 
metalism in his Mansion House speech two years ago? Has he 





not been the man in all England upon whom bimetallic hopes 
have been fondly centered, and who was going to do great things 
for silver when he got office again? . . 

“Under the admirable English system of finding out what men 
in responsible office really think, he had to stand up in the Com- 
mons yesterday and say what he thinks about bimetalism now. 

He was still in favor of an international agreement upon 
the currency question, but ‘he had no right to pledge his col- 
leagues to such an opinion.’ What does that mean? It means 
that the matter had come up in Cabinet, and that the said col- 
leagues had bidden him let them have no more of the bimetallic 
nonsense. But worse was to come. An ‘international agree- 
ment’ was one thing, and an international conference another. 
Even the agreement had no countenance from the Cabinet, and 
the conference had no countenance from Mr. Balfour. A con- 
ference would be sure to be ‘abortive,’ and that would be ‘very 
undesirable.” Therefore he was against calling one. He still 
cherishes his love for an ‘agreement,’ but it is evidently to remain 
asad and hopeless passion. An agreement that can not be talked 
about, that is only made more impossible by conferring about it, 
that no government can approach without danger of ruining 
everything, would smell just as sweet, in bimetallic nostrils if it 
were frankly called disagreement. The only international agree- 
ment in sight is an agreement to drop once and for all the whole 
humbug of international bimetalism.”— 7he Evening Post 
(dnd.), New York. 


Postponed for Half a Decade at Least.—‘In this country both 
the great historical parties are committed to the theory of inter- 
national bimetalism by the utterances of their latest national con- 
ventions. But practical men and statesmen must accept facts as 
they are and make the best of them. It is a fact that Mr. Bal- 
four’s speech—say rather the condition of opinion in England 
that compelled the speech—has, in all probability, postponed 
international bimetalism for half a decade at least. Anyhow we 
can not reasonably hope for it this year or next year. That being 
so, the only safe and sensible thing for this country to do at pres- 
ent is to stick to the present standard—the gold standard. The 
right and politic thing for Republican conventions (State and 
national) to do is to declare in unequivocal terms for that course, 
and with equal emphasis to say to the country that free coinage 
of silver at our mints under existing conditions is a folly not to be 
thought of. A repetition of the platform generalities of 1892, if 
supplemented and interpreted by these specific, practical declara- 
tions, will do no harm and may even do good. But the actual 
state of things makes such supplementing and interpreting very 
advisable.”— Zhe Courant (Rep.), Hartford. 


A Trick that Failed.—‘‘ The attempt of the monometalist Lib- 
erals to commit Mr. Balfour, the Conservative leader, to a dis- 
tinct pledge for or against bimetalism did not result very success- 
fully. In fact Mr. Balfour, who is too old a bird to be caught by 
such self-evident chatf as the Liberals strewed before him, very 
wisely declined to commit himself on the point of calling for an 
international money conference. Mr. Balfour is not the Conserv- 
ative leader who has the right to dictate the policies of his party. 

. Mr. Balfour, therefore, was quite right in his statement that 
he had no right to pledge his colleagues in the Ministry either 
to support the bimetallic policy or to give a speedy summons for 
an international conference in regard to the use of silver as money 
in the world’s business transactions. Mr. Balfour, however, has 
not resigned from the bimetalist movement, and does not intend 
to keep entirely aloof from that movement. Heis quite willing to 
use his influence in favor of British action in encouragement of the 
proposed conference ; but in order that he may use such influence 
effectually, he is especially desirous of having something tangible 
to offer as policies, which may be considered and adopted in part 
or in whole, by the proposed international conference. 

“This is at least sensible, of course. If nobody is able to offer 
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feasible plan for joint bimetalism on the part of the commercial 
nations of the world, the conference must necessarily be almost 
useless.”— The Advertiser (Rep.), Boston. 


Narrowing Down the Issue.—‘ The field is fast being cleared 
for a straight-up-and-down free-coinage fight next year. We 
have Mr. Balfour declaring that he does not believe a monetary 
conference of the nations would accomplish anything at the pres- 
ent time. This is equivalent to saying that no conference will be 
held. We have English and German goldbug papers receiving 
the declaration with applause and the comment that it settles the 
matter of an international conference for good. In this country 
we have the general confession of the self-styled ‘sound-money’ 
men that when they speak of sound money they mean gold alone 
or currency redeemable in gold alone. This is being admitted 
everywhere, so that there will be no skulking behind disguise in 
the campaign. The question has heretofore narrowed down to 
the proposition that the United States shall reestablish free coin- 
age without the cooperation of any other country, or that the gold 
standard shall continue in force for an indefinite period. . . . 

“If the free-coinage men of this country are wise enough to 
allow themselves to be guided by patriotism there is no reason to 
despair of success even so early as next year. The Tory policy 
of modeling our institutions to suit Europe can not be continued 
long without producing a revolution of government. The one 
giant that stands in the way is party. . . . But the people hold 
the power after all, and it is upon the sound common sense of the 
people that reliance must be placed if the oligarchy of greed is 
to be crushed and the Republic be maintained. Zhe News hopes 
that silver men everywhere will not let themselves be led astray, 
but will come together and in union triumph.”"—7he Rocky 
Mountain News (Ind.), Denver. 


Let Us Take the Question Out of the Political Arena.— 
“This creates a new situation in our country and, if we are 
wise, a hopeful one. . . . Why is not this a good time for us to 
seek the scientific readjustment of our monetary system? Why 
should not Congress at its next session, unvexed by pressing dan- 
gers of any kind, decree a monetary commission composed of the 
wisest men who can be assembled and representing every phase 
of honest opinion? Why should not such a commission, freed 
from all problems of party advantage, calmly consider the needs, 
the defects, and the weaknesses of our currency, and report to 
Congress a scheme of legislation which shall make our monetary 
system sound and at the same time adapt it to the needs of the 
country? We ought now to take this question out of the danger- 
ous arena of politics and relegate it to that scientific discussion 
which is alone fit to deal with it."— Zhe World (Dem.), New 
York. 


“This will be calculated to greatly discourage the advocates of 
international action. On the other hand, it will have the effect 
of strengthening the movement for the restoration of bimetalism 
in the United States by independent action. That, in fact, is 
to-day the only rational and, perhaps, the only possible solution 
of the silver question.”— 7he Chronicle (Ind.), San Francisco. 


“These three international conferences, 1878, 1881, and 1892, 
the latest held at Brussels, had this one object in view, the 
restoration of silver, and they were all flat failures. Perhaps Mr. 
Balfour wants to try a new tack. If he does, let him start in. 
As we have said, there is no hope from Cleveland, but Mr. Bal- 
four can rest assured that Cleveland’s Republican successor will 
gladly and in good faith cooperate with the Salisbury govern- 
ment in any genuine movement in favor of bimetalism.”— 7he 
Inter Ocean (Rep.), Chicago. 


“TIt] simply means that the new British Ministry is not yet 
ready to give the necessary attention to a question which they 
nevertheless can not avoid meeting if they continue in power for 
any length of time. There is every reason to expect that when 
they do take up the subject they will make a different record for 
themselves than that which their predecessors were satisfied 
with.”— The Journal (Ind.), Providence. 





“It’s a hard world,” he groaned. ‘*No money, no friends—nothing 
offering!” 

“Hill,” said Whitney, in a hoarse whisper, ‘‘here’s your man! He's at 
his row’s end. Bet you he'll take the Presidential nomination!’’—7he 
Constitution, Atlanta. 
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QUAY’S FIGHT AND VICTORY. 


NE of the liveliest political fights of the year, in which the 
press of the entire country has taken profound interest, 
ended in Pennsylvania last week in the complete triumph of Sen- 
ator M.S. Quay. The struggle lasted several months, the bone 
of contention being the chairmanship of the State committee. 
Several years ago Senator Quay retired from the position and 
secured the election of one of his lieutenants, Colonel Gilkeson, 
as his successor. The last gubernatorial campaign in the State 
resulted in a factional quarrel, and the State administration re- 
solved to “dethrone” Mr. Quay and put an end to his leadership. 
The candidate of Governor Hastings and the municipal adminis- 
trations of Philadelphia, Pittsburg, and other important cities, for 
the Chairmanship of the State committee was Colonel Gilkeson, 
and Senator Quay entered the field as his rival. The contest was 
bitter and stormy,and the odds were decidedly against the senator. 
The primaries at which delegates to the State convention were 
chosen showed, however, that he had managed to secure a ma- 
jority of the delegation, his support coming chiefly from the 
county districts, where the “machines” were less powerful. In 
his canvass Senator Quay appeared in the rédle of a reformer, 
denouncing spoils and corporate influence, and promising to free 
State politics from corruption and favoritism. When the dele- 
gates met at Harrisburg, Mr. Quay’s victory was assured, and 
his opponents, after obtaining some concessions from him, sur- 
rendered. The convention was entirely “ harmonious,” and a 
compromise program was carried out. Resolutions were adopted 
favoring a number of political and municipal reforms. Mr. 
Quay’s victory is believed to have an important bearing on na- 
tional politics. His supporters predict that he will be the success- 
ful candidate for the chairmanship of the national Republican 
committee, and that the Republican nomination will virtually be 
dictated by him. Following are some press comments on the 
outcome of the campaign : 


“The result emphasizes what has been said all along in 7he 
Ledger, that the only real issue was the control of the Republi- 
can Party of the State and of the patronage which may accrue to 
it when a Republican President shall be elected. On that issue 
Quay has won. He is not merely the acknowledged but the duly 
accredited head of his party, and if the professed harmony should 
be real, he may hereafter, as heretofore, control legislation at 
Harrisburg and dictate nominations in Philadelphia and Pitts- 
burg. Fortunately for the public he has undergone a change of 
heart recently. It is true that the resolutions he introduced at 
the convention and had adopted declaring against the use of 
money by corporate bodies in politics and for such civil service 
regulations as will free employees in the public service from 
political enslavement, were received with laughter by his fol- 
lowers, but they were good resolutions, nevertheless, and help to 


make up a very good platform of principles."—7he Ledger 
(Rep.), Philadelphia. 


“Thus the Republican convention has done its work, and the 
factional battle is ended. The compromise effected between the 
utterly defeated, routed, and humiliated lobbyist combine and 
Senator Quay was just about such a compromise as was made 
between General Lee and General Grant at Appomattox. Lee 
unanimously accepted Grant’s magnanimous offer, and the de- 
feated party were allowed rations to save them from starvation 
on their homeward march. Such is the compromise, and the 
only compromise, made at Harrisburg yesterday.”"—7he 7zmes 
(Dem.), Philadelphia. 


“The Republican Party presents a united front in the cam- 
paign, and whatever its family quarrels it stands together against 
the common foe. As has been demonstrated on other occasions, 
its representatives, when they directly face the exigencies of 4 
critical situation, do not forget the responsibilities devolving 00 
them. The conclusion was not reached without a strenuous and 
severe conflict. As the result of that tremendous and earnest 
struggle the victory remained with Senator Quay. In the end it 
was clear and unmistakable. Let it be freely and unreservedly 
acknowledged. . . . Senator Quay had won in the greatest battle 
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he has ever fought with the most prodigious effort he has ever 
put forth against the most formidable opposition he has ever 
encountered. ”"— 7he Press (Rep.), Philadelphia. 


“The final result shows how the old leaven continues to domi- 
nate the unawakened minds and lethargic spirits of the people in 
many of the rural counties. The perfection of machine organi- 
zation, too, is supplemented by local ambition. Every county, 
every township, every town, and almost every village has its 
petty ‘leaders’ who are in reality the cheaply subsidized and 
always subservient creatures of the central power. These local 
politicians are permitted to run things with a high hand, and in 
every crisis they may be relied upon to serve the masters who 
have created them. Without such timely and effective assistance 
Mr. Quay would have been beaten out of sight. He renews his 
commission as the autocrat of the Republican Party in the great- 
est Republican State of the Union by the grace of those whose 
combined ignorance, selfishness, and weakness has again post- 
poned the day of the people’s deliverance."—The Telegraph 
(Rep.), Philadelphia. 


“Senator Quay in this campaign had a moral backing and sup- 
port which had fully as much to do with his triumph as his own 
sagacity and skill in leading. There is arising storm in Penn- 
sylvania, pervading all parties and sections, against the brigands 
who have stolen away the control of the cities of the State from 
the people, using their stolen power for purposes of plunder. 
This more than anything else gave the senator his victory over 
the combined Philadelphia and Pittsburg machines, with their 
vast resources, aided, as they were in this instance, by all the 
patronage, judicial and otherwise, an asinine and blundering 
governor was capable of using in the corruption of delegates. ”— 
The Post (Dem.), Pittsburg. 


“The result of the conflict contains an important lesson for 
those who have heretofore thought themselves helpless under the 
rule of a political machine. It is shown that the power of patron- 
age, the advantage of position, the reinforcement of corporate 
wealth, all united, can be overcome by fearless, skilful, and vigor- 
ous leadership. With this demonstration before them, the people 
need not hesitate to organize for the correction of whatever is 
unjustor burdensome in their government. ‘They have the power 
in theirownhands. They can command cooperation and support 
from the party leader who has won this victory. The end will 
inevitably be a party system based on good government, the pub- 
lic interest, private and public integrity from the local organiza- 
tion up."— The Dispatch (Rep.), Pittsburg. 


“The Keystone State is rearing a set of politicians who have 
been all their lives fighting the principles which make for good 
government and civil-service reform, and now they turn round as 
if they had made a new discovery, ‘resolve’ against the evil of 
using money at elections and in legislation, and declare that 
public offices should be for the public benefit. What a hideous 
farce that is, with Quay at the head of Republican affairs in 
Pennsylvania!”"— The Transcript (Rep.), Boston. 


“It will not brighten Quay’s record as the source of autocratic 
power wielded for his own glory and profit rather than the public 
good to say that his enemies cherish no higher ideals, and no real 
betterment could have come from their success. Quayism is 
more dominant than ever now, and Quayism is not for the good 
of the Republican Party, either locally or in the country—any 
more than Gormanism is a good thing for the Democratic Party 
to foster and glorify either in Maryland or the nation. The Re- 
publican Party distinctly suffers through Quay’s victory.” —7he 
Republican (Ind.), Springfield. 


“For our part we do not hesitate to say that we regard this con- 
summation as eminently satisfactory. If man be fit to govern 
himself at all, then he is competent to choose his leaders and to 
say who shall represent him in the functions of government. . . . 
The people have been choosing their bosses since 1776, and the 
nation has grown in glory and power under the arrangement. 
We are glad to see them still at work upon the good old lines. 
When the masses lose their capacity for selecting leaders it will 
be time to change our form of government. That time, however, 
has not yet come, and meanwhile we do not want the Mugwump 
plan on any terms.”"—7he Post (Jnd.), Washington. 


“It was in one sense a gallant fight, because it was a vigorous 
one. But two things hampered his foes. One was that their 
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own object was not perceptibly better than his, and their methods 
were practically the same. The other was that everybody knew 
—and Quay best of all—that they would surrender at a certain 
point. Had Governor Hastings sought to overthrow Quay, not 
merely to get his place and power and to use it for much the 
same end as Quay has used it, he never would have had ‘ Dave’ 
Martin for his chief lieutenant. Had he been pursuing honesty 
in politics and practising it, his fight would not have ceased with 
the convention, and possibly he would not have met with defeat 
at that point. The contest was futile because there was no real 
principle on either side.”— 7he Times (Dem.), New York. 


DEMORALIZATION OF THE KENTUCKY 
DEMOCRACY. 


8 faemninge “all signs fail,” Kentucky, it is claimed, will go 
Republican this year. The Democratic State convention, 
it will be remembered, nominated a popular free-silver candidate, 
General Hardin, on a platform which was regarded as hostile to 
free silver. This compromise was adopted in the interest of 
harmony, and for atime the party seemed united. But General 
Hardin has in his debates with his Republican rival, Mr. Bradley, 
openly advocated free coinage by the United States and insisted 
on his right to construe the platform in his own way. His atti- 
tude has alarmed the State committee and the anti-silver wing of 
the party, and they have asked him to withdraw. This, how- 
ever, General Hardin declines to do, and a serious bolt on the 
part of many anti-silver Democrats is threatened. A number of 
Democratic newspapers in Kentucky, including Colonel Watter- 
son’s Courier-Journal, refuse to support the ticket. Others 
ask the voters to elect General Hardin in spite of his free-silver 
views, on the ground that a Republican victary might extend to 
the legislature and involve the election of a Republican senator 
from Kentucky. 


“There is no question that from the reading of the Democratic 
currency plank Mr. Hardin is justified as an honest man in con- 
struing it as he does, Any Democrat having any opinions for 
gold, silver, brass, copper, or greenbacks, can find justification 
for his views in that platform. Now that Mr. Hardin has in- 
sisted upon his own reading, the party managers take the surpri- 
sing stand that he ‘must be required to modify his position,’ for- 
getting that the public can have no possible confidence in any 
leader who will deliberately suppress his views or deceive them 
with a pretense of views which he has acknowledged he does not 
hold. What sort of spectacle would Mr. Hardin present to the 
world making compulsory sound-money speeches from a free- 
silver conscience? However much it is patent that Mr. Hardin 
does not possess the business instinct and business experience 
that would make him a safe counselor on business questions for any 
party, yet it is only to 
his eternal credit as a 
man that he has re- 
fused to obey the whip 
of his party managers 
and press and become 
the unspeakable hypo- 
crite and traitor they 
would makehim. Let 
him resign if he will, 
let them turn him off 
the ticket if they dare, 
but he has at least 
preserved his self- 
respect and has not 
doubled on his own 
tracks.” — Zhe Com- 
merctal(Ind.), Louts- 
ville. 


“General Hardin; 
whom we admired and Poem ee ae 
supported in his race a 
for the nomination, 
has shown himself in- 








THE G. O. P, WILL CARRY KENTUCKY. 
— The Journal, Minneapolis. 
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competent to meet his opponent on the rostrum and untrue to the 
party that nominated him. We read his platitudes with pain. 
We looked, but did not find, a defense of the party principles, 
nor a rational plan why it should still hold the reins of govern- 
ment and continue to administer the affairs of the State. And 
worse than all, he trampled under foot the principles which he 
vowed in accepting the nomination to defend.and on the currency 
question went over virtually to the views of Mr. Pettit and his 
followers. If General Hardin could not consistently indorse the 
‘sound-money’ ideas of the convention, he was in honor bound to 
have retired from the contest for the nomination. If he accepted 
that nomination on the platform adopted he was honorably com- 
mitted to the advocacy of its principles.”— The Sentinel (Dem.), 
Shelby Co., Ky. 


“To have retracted the views he so earnestly advocated before 
his nomination would have stamped him a political coward and 
would have brought down upon his head not only the condemna- 
tion of the silver men, but the contempt of even the most rabid 
single-standard advocates. With a courage and manliness to be 
admired he has dared to be honest with the people who have 
nominated him for their governor.”—7he Times (Dem.), Park 
City., Ky. 

“General Hardin, the Democratic candidate for governor of 
Kentucky, is making the only campaign that is possible under 
the circumstances. Itisanhonestcampaign. It is a Democratic 
campaign. It is the only campaign that can win, and, at the 
last, if he is defeated he will have the proud consolation of know- 
ing that he has not bartered his honor nor his convictions for the 
empty title of governor, which, under such circumstances, would 
be an empty title indeed. . . . General Hardin promises to be a 
big figure in American politics."—7he Constitution (Dem.), 
Atlanta, 


“A party that will place itself in the position the Democrats of 
Kentucky occupies deserves no sympathy. It was confronted 
with the money problem, and, instead of meeting the issue in an 
honest, straightforward manner, it sought to play a double game 
by inserting a sound-money plank in its platform and nominating 
a silver man as candidate for governor. Mr. P. Wat Hardin 
was well known as an advocate of free coinage of silver, but 
those who nominated him thought to draw attention from the fact 
by inducing him to keep silent on the money question during the 
eampaign. But Mr. Hardin, like other white-metal advocates, 
believes that speech is silver and silence is golden, and as he is in 
favor of the former he has been freely ventilating his views re- 
garding the money problem. Now the Democratic Party in Ken- 
tucky finds that in attempting to sit on two stools it is likely to 
fall between them, and the Republican Party of the State reap 
the reward thereof.”— 7he Ledger (Rep.), Philadelphia. 


“The Democrats have only themselves to blame for the present 
unsatisfactory condition of affairs. The sound-money men con- 
trolled the convention and dictated the policy of the party. They 
should have dictated the candidate, and should have chosen a 
man who was in harmony with the platform. The result of their 
half-way action is that the party and its candidate stand for op- 
posing principles, and the Democratic voters find it impossible to 
follow both. Secretary Carlisle may be able to help the Kentucky 
Democracy out of the pit which it dug for itself, and into which 
it has fallen. But at the present writing the outlook is not 
encouraging.” — Zhe News (/nd.), Indianapolis. 





Loan Funds for Poor Students.—The Illinois press is warmly 
indorsing a suggestion made by Governor Altgeld in the inter 
ests of needy students. He asks the rich men of the State to 
establish a loan fund for those who have no means to complete 
their course of study. The money is to be paid back after the 
students graduate and begin to earn their living in professional 
careers, and to be loaned again to other students. Many think 
that this plan affords the benevolent rich an opportunity to put 
their money to the best possible use. Zhe Charleston News and 
Courzer, without denying the merits of the suggestion, remarks 
as follows: “But if the scheme is a good one in itself, why de- 
pend on private liberality to carry it out? Rich men have no 
responsibility for other men’ssons, and nointerest inthem. The 
simplest and best plan would appear to be for the State to make 
education so cheap that any young man can get one by his own 
efforts, if he has industry and ambition.” 
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END OF THE SUNDAY FIGHT IN NEW YORK. 


HE saloons have surrendered to the New York Police Com- 
mission, and the Sunday-closing law is to be hereafter en- 
forced without resistance of the liquor dealers. The Wine, 
Liquor, and Beer Dealers’ Association has formally passed the 
following resolution at a special meeting : 


“That on and after Sunday, September 1, 1895, all members of 
the Wine and Beer Dealers’ Association of this city shall close 
their places of business on Sunday, and any member of the asso- 
ciation who shall thereafter-keep his place open in violation of 
this resolution and of the law shall forfeit all his rights, privi- 
leges, and benefits as a member of the association.” 


In outlining the policy of the association, the President, Henry 
Hirsch, said: 


“In the past, the law under which we are now suffering was 
rendered a practical nullity by public consent, which permitted it 
to remain in innocuous desuetude; naturally an offense against it 
was considered only a compliance with the desire and demand of 
the bulk of the people, who have looked upon, and to my belief 
do to-day consider, the present excise laws as harsh, unjust, op- 
pressive, aggravatingly restrictive, and glaringly and flagitiously 
inadequate to the conditions as they are found in this cosmopoli- 
tan city. But to-day the public officials, both executive and 
judicial, being actuated by motives, which, from the character of 
the gentlemen, I must believe are sincere and honest, have deemed 
it fit to brand as criminal in a high degree the sale of a glass of 
beer on Sunday, and subject the perpetrator of such an act toa 
cruel and ignominious punishment. 

“The time has now come when we should take a step forward, 
and that can be accomplished by placing ourselves in the cate- 
gory of citizens who respect the law, be it what it may. We have 
established the fact beyond contention that the police can not 
stop the sale of liquor on Sunday by their own exertions, yet 
this result is attended with circumstances which are annoying and 
discomforting to us. Hovering over all of us is that hideous 
reputation of constant violators of the law, which is wont to bur- 
den with humiliation and disgrace not only ourseives but our 
families, whom surely every good father should love and respect 
and shield from degradation. To avoid such a stigma let us 
demonstrate to the people that while no power at the disposal of 
the police could enforce the law, we ourselves are going to abide 
by it and help to enforce it, so that the peace and order of the 
community can be maintained by the police, who heretofore were 
placed as guards of honor before the doors of our stores. I reit- 
erate, let us comply with the law for the present and assume our 
places in the community as law-abiding citizens, and then in this 
status let us concentrate our skill and energy in an unremitting 
and persevering campaign for the procurement of such excise 
laws as will afford us such relief as our rights, privileges, and 
immunities as citizens guarantee to us; such laws as will suffer 














HOW HATH THE MIGHTY FALLEN! , 
—The Evening Telegram, New York. 
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us to go unmolested and unencumbered in the pursuit of our 
avocation in life.” 

It is intimated in the press that the action of the liquor dealers 
is the result of the panic caused by the determination of the courts 
to impose sentences of imprisonment instead of the customary 
light fine. The triumph of the Police Commission, however, 
has led to the revival of the agitation for “home rule” in excise 
matters and more liberal Sunday laws for New York. 


Lessons of the Struggle.—‘‘ There could be no more striking 
evidence of the wisdom and popularity of a fearless execution of 
the laws than this surrender furnishes. The sentiment of the 
city is practically a unit in support of the Police Board’s position, 
namely, that the character of the law has nothing whatever to do 
with the matter, and that the board has no choice but to enforce 
the law. By keeping this point squarely before the public all the 
time the board has given us an extremely valuable lesson in gov- 
ernment. It has taught the whole community, including finally 
the liquor dealers, that laws are made to be executed and obeyed, 
and that dislike of the provisions of a law is no excuse for either 
its lax administration or wilful violation. While this educational 
campaign has been in progress, a great change has come over 
public sentiment in regard to Sunday liquor-selling. We think 
it entirely safe to say that if the question were to be submitted 
now to the people of this city for decision, there would be a large 
majority recorded against such selling. It is evident that the 
number of persons who are anxious for an opportunity to buy 
liquor on Sundays is much smaller than was generally supposed.” 
—The Eveniug Post (lnd.), New York. 


Back to the Original Question.—‘It is to be hoped that the 
surrender will be followed by a compliance with the law hereafter 
in good faith, if not with cheerfulness. It was a mistaken policy 
to defy the law and resist its enforcement after the authorities 
had determined upon its strict execution. 

“The current of public opinion has been set awry on the gen- 
eral question of Sunday prohibition, and if the liquor dealers will 
henceforth exhibit a law-abiding spirit, it will recover its normal 
course. People are beginning to assume that public opinion is in 
favor of keeping all drinking-places closed on Sunday hereafter 
in this city, simply because it has clearly sustained the authorities 
in enforcing the existing law. 

“This is hardly a fair assumption, but the saloon-keepers are 
responsible for the impression upon which it is based, because 
they have confused the issues of a more liberal law and of obedi- 
ence to law, whatever it may be. The people have been brought 
to the support of a strict application of the Sunday law for the 
time being by the sense of the importance of maintaining law 
and public authority and compelling the submission of those who 
assume an attitude of defiance. It does not follow that they are 
convinced that the law is a wise one and ought not be changed. 
On the contrary, many who have sustained its enforcement have 
also expressed their disapproval of its provisions. 

“If the resistance is removed, and the liquor dealers use their 
influence, not only in this city, but throughout the State, in sup- 
port of a test of popular sentiment upon the law itself by giving 
it everywhere a strict application, there will be a chance to get at 
the real attitude of the people and an opportunity to agitate in 
tavor of more liberal legislation. This can not, however, be 
safely directed against the general policy of Sunday prohibition. 
It should be directed in favor of ‘home rule’ and of local option 
regarding this particular question.”—7he Zimes (Dem.), New 

j ork, 

What the Liquor Dealers Have Gained.—“In deciding as a 
body to obey the law and assist in enforcing its obedience, the 
liquor dealers at once put themselves in a position where they 
may properly and consistently argue before the voters of the State 
the impracticability, the injustice, the unequal operation, the 
hardship, privation, or any other offensive feature of the existing 
excise law. They may come now as law-abiding citizens pre- 
senting arguments for the repeal or modification of the law. 
They can truthfully say: ‘We are obeying the law, tho we con- 
Sider ita hardship; we defer to the will of the majority as ex- 
pressed in the law, but we think we can convince the majority 
that the law was passed without full consideration of its conse- 
{uences, and ought to be either repealed or essentially changed 
in the interest not alone of ourselves as a class, but of the general 
public.’ Obedience to law admits them at once to the forum of 
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public opinion and the legitimate exercise of argument and ap- 
peal from which their attitude of hostility to the enforcement of 
law excluded them. By this act, too, they lift the whole discus- 
sion out of the atmosphere of violent contention and disorderly 
brawling up tothe level of reason and cold common sense. These 
gentlemen have now made it possible for themselves to go before 
the people with a calm presentation of the reasons for which, in 
their judgment, the present Sund&ly-closing provision ef the 
excise law operates unequally upon classes and works hardship 
and privation upon large numbers of citizens.”"—7he 7ribune 
(Rep.), New York. 

“Mr. Roosevelt is justified in the camp of his foes. His oppo- 
nents, surrendering, express desire to conform ‘with the spirit’ 
of the excise law.’ . . . They recognize a fact, and do it cheer- 
fully—a fact unknown under Tammany administrations—that 
blood-money will no longer pay for violations of law ; that ‘ pulls’ 
have ceased to exist; that discipline has triumphed over lawless- 
ness; that blackmail and robbery, under sanction of ward men 
and police captains, are things no longer tolerated.”— 7he Press 
(Rep), New York. 


“The people have not been taught that ‘dislike of the provi- 
sions of a law is no excuse for either its lax administration or 
wilful violation.’ They have been taught the precise opposite of 
this. There are numerous sections in the Sunday laws which 
the Police Board does not attempt to enforce and which are openly 
violated all over thecity. . . . The hypocrisy of the Rooseveltian 
raid on the innocent sale of beer is only equaled by the dis- 
honesty of its defenders. It has taught the people the dangerous 
lesson that there is in the matter of personal rights and liberty 
one rule for the rich and another for the poor. And it has taught 
voters that the greatest wrongs and the most absurd lunacies may 
be committed in the name of reform.”—Z7he World (Dem.), 
New York. 

“The lesson of the liquor dealers’ resolution to stop Sunday 
selling is that the cant of the old-party press and politicians, that 
liquor laws can not be enforced as easily as other laws, is false. 
These laws can be enforced whenever men who respect their oaths 
of office are elected. That the liquor dealers of New York, like 
the ‘jointists’ of Kansas, Iowa, and other places under prohibi- 
tory laws, do not care for small fines as a punishment for law- 
breaking, but that they do care for a jail sentence, and that they 
will not run the risk of law-breaking when there is danger of 
their going to prison for it, is very evident.”— The Voice (Prod.), 
New York. 

“Thus ended a conflict which, tho nominally confined to this 
city, has been national in its bearing and in its results. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, who seemed to have humbled himself in chang- 
ing from National Civil Service Commissioner to local Police 
Commissioner, is exalted to a foremost place in the honor of the 
law-loving people of the entire Union. If the excise laws can be 
enforced in New York city with a disgraced police force as the 
instrumentality for their enforcement, there is no place in the 
nation where they can not be enforced, if public officers care to 
perform their sworn duties, and professedly moral citizens care 
to have the laws so enforced.”— 7he Outlook (Rel.), New York. 


The Coming Constitutional Convention in South Carolina. 
—The recent election of delegates to the Constitutional Conven- 
tion in South Carolina resulted in a victory for the “reform” or 
Tillman element. ‘The “reformers” will control the convention 
by a large majority. A severe restriction of the suffrage is likely 
to be the chief feature of the new constitution. In spite of the 


importance of the issue, little interest is said to have been shown. 


in the election; the vote was light throughout the State, and in 
some precincts the polls are said not to have been opened at all. 
The Charleston News and Courter, which speaks of the election 
as the most important that has been held since the war, refers to 
the object of the convention as follows: “The present Constitu- 
tional Convention has been called to accomplish in a constitu- 
tional way the overthrow of negro suffrage. Nobody tries to 
conceal it, nobody seeks to excuse it. It is not meant to disfran- 
chise every negro in this State—there are some of them who are 
qualified by education and property to vote—but it is intended 
that every colored voter who can be disfranchised without viola- 
ting the higher law of the United States constitution shall be 
deprived of the right to vote. On the other hand, it is meant to 
disfranchise no white man except for crime if any way can be 
found to do it without violating the United States constitution.” 
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MINORITY REPRESENTATION. 


HE Proportional Representation League held a general con- 
ference last week at Saratoga and adopted a statement 
recommending the abolition of our common district system of 
representation and the substitution therefor of the Swiss system. 
The object of the League is to secure representation of minority 
parties in legislative bodies, and after a general discussion of a 
number of different methods, the Swiss system was indorsed by 
the conference as the simplest and best. We give the address to 
the public issued by the conference in full: 


“The American Proportional Representation League calls pub- 
lic attention to the numerous defects of our present system of 
representation, which divides the community into districts, each 
electing one member to run various legislative bodies, municipal, 
State, and Congressional. 

“First—By this system, every member of a minority party in 
each district remains politically unrepresented. There is a vast 
and unnecessary waste of votes cast for defeated candidates. 

““Second—It depends wholly upon the construction of the dis- 
tricts, and often upon chance, whether the wishes of the majority 
of the people are reflected by the representative body. Often, 
by means of the gerrymander, the popular will is purposely 
thwarted by those in temporary possession of legislative powers, 
for the purpose of securing large and unfair majorities and of 
retaining permanent control of the representative body. 

“Third—Men who think alike and desire to vote together are 
prevented from cooperating by arbitrary district lines, and by the 
same means voters are thrown together who are not united by 
common sentiments and interests and who can not properly select 
any common representative. 

““Fourth—By creating closely contested districts where the 
change of a few votes will alter the result, the present system 
furnishes special facilities for carrying elections by the bribery of 
a small percentage of electors. 

“Fifth—The election of representatives from small districts 
leads to the selection of small men, ‘available candidates,’ of 
weak convictions and poor talents, whereby the character of the 
representative body is greatly impaired. 

“Sixth—In place of the district system, the conference of the 
league held at Saratoga August 27 and 28, 1895, invites consider- 
ation of the system now in operation in several of the Swiss can- 
tons, where the people are divided into large communities, each 
one of them electing a number of representatives by means of 
proportional representation. ‘The entire vote in each constitu- 
ency is divided by the number of members to be elected from 
each. This gives the quota of representation, or the number of 
voters who are entitled to one representative. Each party then 
receives as many representatives as it has quotas in the vote 
polled. The candidates in the list of each party who receive the 
highest number of votes are the ones returned. The candidate 
receiving an independent nomination is treated as a separate 
party. This conference recommends the Swiss system as appli- 
cable to our institutions and to our present Australian system of 
voting. It has been found practically successful after a trial 
of four years in Switzerland, where it has given a just system of 
representation, and has elevated the character of legislative as- 
semblies. 

“‘Seventh—The Swiss system secures greater liberty to the voter 
by allowing him to choose his candidate from all parts of a large 
constituency, instead of from a small one electing a single mem- 
ber. It requires just representation, it makes the gerrymander 
impossible, it lessens corruption, it greatly diminishes the number 
of wasted votes, and the disaffection of a hopeless minority, and 
it procures men of greater independence and higher character for 
the representative body. 

“We especially recommend this system for early adoption in 
our various municipal elections.” 


Speaking of the object of the League, 7he Springfield Re- 
publican says: 


“It ista reform deserving closer attention than it has been given 
by people generally. Students of municipal government like 
Charles Francis Adams believe that its adoption in cities in the 
election of a council will work great improvement in government, 
because it enables minorities to secure representation where now 
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they are unrepresented. It puts obstacles in the way of the vice 
of gerrymandering. And it would make representative bodies 
more the agents of the whole electorate instead of a part only, 
than is now the case under the single representative system.” _ 


The New York Times does not think the adoption of the Swiss 
system would tend to improve the quality of our legislative bodies 
and their work. It says: 


“The result would be to obtain in legislative bodies a number 
of groups, instead of two great party divisions, and as a rule 
with no one group or party able to control the proceedings. This 
is altogether undesirable in any legislative body that is properly 
regarded as political, like the Congress of the United States or 
the legislature of a State. There a party division is upon ques- 
tions of public policy and the principles that underlie them in 
both nation and State, and it is better that one party or the other 
should control legislation and accept responsibility for it. A 
multiplicity of groups, with power nowhere, does not work well 
where it is found, and would not work well here. It may be dif- 
ferent with the councils of the Swiss cantons, and it might be 
different with municipal councils here, if we get partizan consid- 
erations out of our city elections. At present proportional repre. 
sentation is rather a matter of academic discussion than of practi- 
cal reform in this country.” 


OUR GROWING LANDED ARISTOCRACY. 


CLASS corresponding to the landed gentry in England is, 

according to Mr. Henry George and other reformers, rap- 
idly forming in this country. The proportion of landowners is 
said to be constantly decreasing, and the growth of great landed 
estates is said to be remarkable. Mr. G. M. Simonson, in J/un- 
sey’s Magazine, August, presents scome facts in support of this 
belief and discusses the causes of the movement in question. He 
Says at the outset: 


“The tendency among the rich to possess vast tracts of real 
estate increases year by year as the century draws to a close. 
The extent of these holdings is wholly a matter of money; the 
architectural magnificence of the buildings with which they are 
equipped, the artistic beauties of the artificial landscapes, the 
drives and lakes and forests, as well as the game with which such 
holdings of land are usually stocked—all these are but a matter of 
money also. It is the art and the skill of the professional land- 
scape gardener and the civil engineer that have produced all this, 
and the cost of such work is such as only the rich can afford. 
The same tendency is in evidence all over the Union. The rough 
mountain lands of North Carolina, the sterile sandhills of Long 
Island, the worn-out farms of New England, and the vineyards 
and ranches of the West, are being bought up and consolidated 
into private parks for the wealthiest men of our great cities.” 


The writer mentions some of the great estates held by million- 
aires in different parts of the country. We quote: 


“George W. Vanderbilt . . . was making at Biltmore, near 
Asheville, S. C., one of the most remarkable mansions in the 
world. . . . Thirty thousand acres have been brought into this 
one estate, all, or most of which, was once owned as smal! 
ferine. . .. 

“Similar in magnificence and extent is the winter residence of 
John Jacob Astor in Florida; and still greater in extent, if not as 
magnificent in its settlement, is the estate of Dr. William Seward 
Webb in the Adirondacks. ‘This vast tract of land contains 153,- 
ooo acres, and includes a large part of two New York counties. 

“Last summer Dr. Webb incorporated about 112,000 acres of 
this great tract, under the name of the Nehasane Park Associa- 
tion. Mr. Edward M. Burns, the manager of the Webb forest 
lands, says that this was done ‘in order to facilitate the perpetual 
holding in a solid body of so much of this land as Dr. Webb 
should finally decide it desirable to devote permanently to the 
purposes of a private park and game preserve.’ Much of the 
estate will be fenced to confine large game, but thus far only 
fifteen square miles have beenenclosed. In Shelburne Farms, 0” 
the east shore of Lake Champlain, Dr. Webb also possesses 0n€ 
of the finest country-seats in America. The estate comprises 
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three thousand acres, and twenty-eight small farms were consol- 
idated to form it. 

“Almost as extensive as Dr. Webb's preserve is that of H. 
McK. Twombly, another son-in-law of the late William H. Van- 
derbilt. It contains about a hundred thousand acres adjoining 
Nehasane Park. Mr. Twombly has also a fine country seat, with 
several hundred acres of grounds, at Madison, N. J. 

“Other well-known preserves in the Adirondacks are W. West 
Durant’s summer park, of fifty-six thousand acres, in Hamilton 
County; the Cutting preserve, belonging to Frank A. Cutting, of 
Boston, and containing nine thousand acres, in St. Lawrence 
county; and Litchfield Park, the property of Edward H. Litch- 
field of New York, which includes nine thousand acres in Frank- 
lin county. 

“Blue Mountain Forest, the new park and game preserve of 
Austin Corbin, president of the Long Island Railroad, is another 
of the vast estates in which wealth has found investment. This 
tract, embodying 26,000 acres of land in New Hampshire, is 
nearly of the size and shape of New York city before its recent 
acquisition of territory. .. . 

“The estate of the late William Walter Phelps at Tea Neck 
Ridge, N. J., contains 15,000 acres, and extends from the Hack- 
ensack River to the Hudson, where it overlooks the northern 
boundary of New York city. One day, whena Hudson River 
bridge is built, Mr. Phelps’s place may be a great suburban city 
as large as Manhattan Island, with a rent-roll that will make the 
original Astor estate look small. The homestead is a series of 
connected cottages with gables and peaked roofs of quaint design. 
Sixteen miles of drives cross and recross the estate. There are 
five miles of tree-lined avenues in a single stretch, and over 200, - 
ooo large trees, the majority of which were transplanted.” 


Such instances, the writer says, might be multiplied indefi- 
nitely, and they show that large holdings are increasing in num- 
ber and growing in magnificence. Regarding the effects of this 
tendency, he writes: 


“Yet the movement is hardly to be condemned because of a 
lurking fear that such holdings may be tending toward establish- 
ing in Americaalanded aristocracy. . . . It must be remembered 
that the history of landed properties in this country has thus far 
been one of constant change in ownership. Rarely has a large 
estate remained in the same family for more than one or two 
generations. The conditions here are different from those of 
England. English landholdings are generally productive. 
There is a tenantry on every estate that brings in revenue enough 
to maintain the property. In America, large landed estates are 
generally unproductive. Their maintenance requires a heavy 
annual outlay, and makes them possible only to the very rich. 
As inheritances, without the millions that produce them, they are 
incumbrances which their possessors would gladly turn into cash.” 


A Successful Popular Loan.—Philadelphia is congratulating 
itself on the great success of a popular loanexperiment. ‘The city 
had to borrow $1,200,000, and twice advertised an issue of 3 per 
cent. bonds of the usual high denominations. The banks and 
brokers regarded the price as too low and refused to take up the 
loan, and the city, finding no investors, prepared new bonds in 
denominations as low as $100 and invited people of small means 
to buy them. The entire issue was disposed of in a short time, 
people able to buy only two or three bonds coming forward in 
unexpected numbers. So pleased is the city with the experiment 
that another popular loan is spoken of, with bonds of still lower 
denominations. The Springfield Republican urges a general 
trial of the experiment, saying: ‘‘ The idea is worth the consider- 
ation of other municipal corporations. This direct sale of public 
bonds in small lots to small investors has two advantages in its 
favor. It saves to the investor or the city, or both, the broker’s 
commission, and it brings a larger class of people into closer rela- 
tions with the Government and into closer interest in its honest 
and economical administration. It tends to keep the local debt 
in local hands, which is far from being.an undesirable thing, and 
by enlarging the bondholding class to embrace people now dis- 
posed to look upon that class as a body of citizens apart from 
themselves and with interests antagonistic to their own, it would 
do much to abate class feeling and expand a special into a com- 
mon interest.” 
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TRUSTS AND STATE LAWS. 


B tice question is being vigorously debated in the New York 

press whether a State can not legally exclude corporations 
organized under the laws of other States and pursuing methods 
which are contrary to the public welfare. Certain corporations, 
which could not obtain charters in New York on account of 
stringent anti-trust legislation, do business in that State as “ for- 
eign corporations” organized under New Jersey laws, and the 
State officials are urged tochallenge their right toestablish them- 
selves here and do what our laws expressly prohibit to our own 
corporations. The World says: 


“The World has recently called Attorney-General Hancock’s 
attention to the fact that the Sugar Trust doing business in this 
State is violating our criminal laws, extorting tribute from the 
people and conspiring to monopolize another necessary of life. 
Mr. Hancock declines to act, and for excuse says that the Sugar 
Trust is a New Jersey corporation. It is no excuse of course. 
No foreign corporation doing business in New York is exempt 
from obedience to the laws of New York. Such corporations in 
fact do business here by grace of the State's permission, and are 
peculiarly bound to respect the statutes of the State.” 


A similar view is taken by The Journal of Commerce, which 
is waging war on trusts in general and insisting on the necessity 
of resorting to all legal means against them. We find the law of 
the matter stated in a recent issue of Zhe Albany Law /Journai, 
from which we quote as follows: 


“There is a popular impression that a corporation organized, 
say, under the laws of New Jersey, has a constitutional right to 
do business in the State of New York. But what may be called 
the interchangeability of American citizenship guaranteed by the 
Constitution of the United States does not extend to those arti- 
ficial persons known as corporations. These, being the mere 
creation of local law, can have no legal existence beyond the 
limits of the sovereignty where they were created. In the lan- 
guage of the United States Supreme Court: A corporation ‘must 
dwell in the place of its creation, and can not migrate to another 
sovereignty. The recognition of its existence, even by other 
States, and the enforcement of its contracts made therein, depend 
purely upon the comity of those States—a comity which is never 
extended where the existence of the corporation or the exercise 
of its powers are prejudicial to their interest or repugnant to their 
policy.’ 

“This latter statement is not so obviously true as when it was 
written in deciding the case of the Bank of Augusta v. Earle, be- 
cause it was not then common to combine corporations ‘to limit 
production, stifle competition, and monopolize the necessaries of 
life.’ As Mr. Justice Brown remarked in his recent address at 
Yale, the extent to which this has already been carried is alarm- 
ing, the extent to which it may hereafter be carried is revolu- 
tionary. But there is no reason why a combination in unlawful 
restraint of trade, which could not be legally formed under the 
laws of Massachusetts, should be tolerated here merely because it 
was organized in another State. If it were a lottery company it 
would be promptly suppressed, however clear might be its right 
to do business in the State of its origin. A State that desires to 
check the spread of monopolistic combinations has the remedy in 
its own hands. It need not allow its people to be imposed on for 
a day longer than they are willing to be. 

“The law on the subject is very fully set forth in the opinion of 
the United States Supreme Court delivered by Justice Field in 
the ‘leading case’ of Paul v. Commonwealth of Virginia. It is 
there laid down that as a corporation has no absolute right of 
recognition in any other State save that of its origin, but depends 
for such recognition and the enforcement of its contracts upon 
the assent of other States, it follows that such assent may be 
granted upon such termsand conditions as those States may think 
proper to impose. They may exclude the foreign corporation 
entirely ; they may restrict its business to particular localities, or 
they may exact such security for the performance of its contracts 
with their citizens as in their judgment will best promote the 
public interest. The whole matter rests in their discretion. It 
is clearly an anomaly that corporations should be allowed to do 
business undisturbed in States where their charters would be 
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annulled were they of domestic origin. If the laws of any State 
have been deliberately framed to favor the formation of trusts 
and monopolies, or if they are so administered as to protect the 
existence of such combinations, there is no reason whatever why 
other States should allow their laws to be similarly perverted.” 





WHY NOT ‘“ DEMONETIZE” GOLD? 


IMETALISTS seek to put silver on an equality with gold, 
and believe that gold is favored wholly beyond its merits 
by single gold-standard governments. The only way to reestab- 
lish the equality of the two metals, according to them, is by pro- 
viding for the free coinage of silver at a certain ratio. Now 
comes the leading organ of the American bankers and points out 
that the desired equality can be secured by “demonetizing” gold, 
or by abolishing its free-coinage privilege, and proceeds to advo- 
cate this very measure as one calculated to deprive the silver men 
of their essential grievance. ‘‘To put gold on an equality with 
silver,” it says,’ “it is only necessary to repeal the law which now 
permits private individuals to take gold bullion to the mints and 
have itcoined.” Developing its idea, Rhode’s Journal of Bank- 
ing continues as follows: 


“Instead of the present law let the Government purchase all 
gold bullion offered at the rate of a dollar for every 23.22 grains 
of pure gold, paying for the same with gold certificates. The 
mints could coin as much of this bullion as there happens to be a 
demand for, retaining both the coins and the uncoined bullion to 
redeem the gold certificates. Most of the bullion could be kept 
in the form of bars such as are now prepared at the mints for 
exportation. There would then be no free coinage of gold any 
more than of silver. The coinage of silver dollars from the pres- 
ent stock of silver bullion could go on to the extent there was any 
public demand for them, and whenever this stock of silver bullion 
became exhausted then more could be bought sufficient to keep 
up the requirements of the silver coinage at the market price. 
The gold coins would, of course, be minted on Government ac- 
count, and any seigniorage or gain there might be would accrue to 
the Treasury in the same manner as upon the coinage of silver 
bullion. 

“It is not probable that there would be the least objection on 
the part of the gold monometalists to the depriving of gold 
bullion of the right of free coinage. Such a course would make 
it clear that the right of free coinage gives no value to gold which 
it does not possess without that privilege.” 


Anticipating the objection that, if this course is taken with 
gold, the Government ought also to buy silver, giving one dollar 
in silver certificates for every 371.25 grains of pure silver, the 
editor says: 


“The answer to this is that by so doing the mints would be 
paying more than the market price. If the contention be true 
that the shutting of the mints to the free coinage of silver has 
been the main cause of the depreciation in value of that metal, 
then the shutting of the mints to the free coinage of gold should 
have a similar effect upon that metal too. After gold has in this 
way been demonetized as long as silver, it should depreciate cor- 
respondingly and the old ratio between the two metals would 
be restored.” 


The editor thinks that it would be much easier to induce Euro- 
pean countries to stop the free coinage of gold than to open their 
mints to silver. Concluding, he says: 


“Of course the adoption of this plan by international agreement 
would not alter the real status of gold coins one iota. It would 
in one sense be an illustration of the old adage of whipping the 
devil around the stump. Nevertheless it would show very 
clearly that the estimate in which gold is held by mankind is not 
in the least affected by the regulations of the mints of the world.” 





THE peaceful character of the Kentucky people has been somewhat 
maligned. This is evidenced by the fact that a Prohibicion candidate for 
governor has been out several weeks and hasn't been shot at yet.—7Zhe 
Journal, Kansas City. 
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THE “BICYCLE FACE.” 


ARNING against excessive indulgence in “ wheeling” will 
perhaps be heeded more on account of the discovery of the 
alleged “bicycle face” by English medical papers. It is claimed 
that over-exertion, the upright position on the wheel, and the un- 
conscious effort to maintain one’s balance tend to produce a wear- 
ied and exhausted “bicycle face.” Wheelmen and wheelwomen 
indignantly deny the reality of this alleged peculiarity of physiog- 
nomy, but the talk about the “ bicycle face” has gained considera- 
ble currency and given rise to grave discussion concerning the 
causes and remedies of the phenomenon. TZhe Springfield Re- 
publican, which says that in almost any company of wheelers the 
“face” can be seen, and which describes one type of it as “usually 
flushed, but sometimes pale, often with lips more or less drawn, 
and the beginning of dark shadows under the eyes, and always 
with an expression of weariness,” utters the following words of 
caution : 


“Bicycling can very easily be made as violent exercise as run- 
ning, and yet men and women who would no more think of run- 
ning a mile at the top of their speed than of flying will unthink- 
ingly use as much strength and nervous force in fast riding or 
hill-climbing on their wheels, and wonder why they are so tired 
after it. The expenditure of energy which some inexperienced 
riders indulge in, in what may seem to them only a short ride, is 
nothing short of recklessness, and is almost certain to be followed 
by consequences more or less serious. Especially is this over- 
exertion foolish in hot weather when the strain on the nervous 
system to resist the enervating effect of the heat is great, and any 
fatigue is doubly exhausting tothose not in proper training for it. 
It is not uncommon to see untrained boys and young women un- 
dertake tasks on their bicycles that an experienced track rider 
would refuse unless he was in good condition. 

“It is doubtful if one bicycle rider in ten is in condition for 
hard riding, and when women, girls, and middle-aged men are 
included, the proportion of those who are under bonds by their 
condition of health and strength to ride moderately is undoubtedly 
much greater. No better exercise has been discovered than 
bicycling when tempered with good sense and moderation, but 
none has much greater dangers when foolishly used or abused.” 


Accepting the physical explanations of the “bicycle face,” 7/e 
Christian Intelligencer goes on to point out another reason 
which it regrets to see entirely ignored. It says: 


“Ts it not possible that the law of the Decalog is binding upon 
bicyclists as well as upon other people, and an habitual violation 
of the law of the Sabbath may result in the worn, weary, and 
exhausted face called the bicycle face? Doctors have fallen in 
with the unbelief and recklessness of the times, and do not insist 
in their spoken and written words upon the need.of one day of 
rest in every seven days, and they look for the cause of the bicycle 
face in something besides the customary Sunday runs. 

“The act is greatly to be deplored that throughout the United 
States the wheelmen are putting forth a mighty influence against 
the observance of the Lord’s day as a day of rest and worship. 
Christianity is largely dependent upon a proper observance of the 
Sabbath. The bicyclists are doing much to destroy the Sabbath, 
and at the same time are injuring their own bodies and souls. 
The ‘bicycle face,’ indicating extreme weariness and exhaustion, 
due to the severe strain of violent exercise on seven days of the 
week, will be followed, as surely as the Decalog is the law of 
God, with moral weariness and exhaustion in the wheelmen and 
in those influenced by them.” 


On the other hand, 7he Boston Advertiser is of the opinion 
that the facts are perverted in this talk about the bicycle face. 
It says: 


“So far as there is any truth in the talk, pretty much the same 
might be said of all other kinds of recreation. It has long been 
a proverb that the members of the Anglo-Saxon race ‘take their 
pleasure sadly.’ It is no doubt true that a bicycle rider can not 
give himself up absolutely to thoughtlessness, as one may who is 
riding in a carriage which somebody else is driving; but thought- 
fulness is not painfulness, tho some people seem to think it is. 
In truth, one of the greatest sources of benefit to health arising 
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from bicycling is no doubt that the rider must give some slight, 
but unremitting attention to his machine and his road.” 


The Providence Journal rather likes the “bicycle face.” It 
says: 


“The ‘bicycle face,’ which seems to worry some people so 
much, is undoubtedly a reality and not a mere product of the 
imagination, and it is perhaps not so pleasing to behold as the 
smiling vacuity of expression which in society passes for a sign 
of affability and an indication that the person wearing it is enjoy- 
ing himself. But he isn’t always, whereas the bicycle rider in- 
variably is, even tho he may not look so. Besides, the bicycle 
face, it will be observed, makes up in healthiness of color what it 
may lack in softness of lines.” 





Growth of Our Manufactured Exports.—Much has recently 
been said about the growth of our exports of manufactured goods 
and the desirability of further development of this branch of our 
foreign trade. The following table shows the rate of its expan- 
sion: 


Fiscal Year. Total Exports Manufacturers’ 
Merchandise. Values. Per Cent. 
BGGivesces C00Ce oe cocteeneescccces so §356,242)493 $40, 345,892 12.76 
9870.0 ccccccccceee 6610006 16b8000000008 455,208. 241 68,279,764 15.00 
EE cxedaaase. sean C2 0eSesccccsorocce 559,237,638 92,678,814 16.57 
SEBO... coccccees Peesessecccsecsoocece 823,946,353 102,856,015 12.48 
re PULLS 0 06uSE4e0 wES000 726,682,946 147,187,527 20.25 
SOEs. 6600s 0 +nseeenaeeestans Oded edeee 665,984,000 136,541,978 20.50 
MOPEEE TEST TT Ce Tee TT eee Tee 703,022,923 136,735,105 19.45 
ere $o £OSS8someeneorceeses 683,862,104 130, 300,087 19.05 
RENO. sn ndceedense Syiesnasbesesnceee 730,282,609 138,675,507 18 99 
BBQO. 6 5 6.0'0.0:0:0:0.050660 68s + 6500S 000 008200 845,293,828 151,102, 376 17.87 
re TTT TTT TTT TTT TT Tei 872,270,283 168,927,315 19.37 
BEQBeccc ceccccccsccssccecssessccccces 1,015,732,011 158,510,937 15.61 
SOG 5 i:i:6 cc aeiheve teases sre .as0eeenens 831,030,785 158,023,118 19.02 
oY eee SOX EEGHD AY 604s 086006000000 869,204,937 183,718,484 21.14 
1895..000 66006080606 $26 00s0000 60000 793 397,890 183,595,743 23.14 


Referring to this table 7he Providence Journal says: 

“Here is a record of steady and irresistible growth through all 
the years of our highest tariffs and greatest restrictions on inter- 
national trade which is certainly remarkable. We may see in it 
the indisputable truth that when our legislators undertook to 
confine our manufacturers to the much-lauded home market they 
undertook what was impossible. Little by little, and against the 
greatest of obstacles, our manufactured goods have been finding 
their way abroad in increasing quantities, until to-day they con- 
stitute pretty nearly a quarter of our total exports. That is cer- 
tainly a good showing considering the tariff restrictions that have 
so long been hampering us, the constant preaching of the exclu- 
sive home market to our manufacturers, and the fact that we are 
essentially an agricultural nation. Of course the amount of 
manufactured goods that is now sent abroad is but a small part 
of what could be supplied for the export trade by the enormous 
capacity of our manufacturing plants. But the gains made in 
recent years are the promise of further gains to come.” 





Our Duty Toward Cuba.—The outcome of the Cuban rebel- 
lion depends on the attitude of the United States, and Mr. Clar- 
ence King, in The Forum, September, urges that we have the 
right to recognize Cuba’s belligerency, which recognition is all 
that is needed to insure her triumph. Mr. King says: ‘The 
Cuban war hangs before us an issue which we can not evade. 
Either we must stand as the friend of Spain, and, by our thorough 
prevention of the shipment of war supplies to the insurgents, aid 
and countenance the Spanish efforts to conquer Cuba into contin- 
ued sorrow, or we must befriend Cuba in her heroic battle to 
throw off a medieval yoke. Let us not deceive ourselves! Spain 
alone can not conquer Cuba; she proved that in ten years of mis- 
erable failure. If we prevent the sending of munitions to Cuba, 
and continue to allow Spain to buy ships and arms and ammuni- 
tion here, it is we who will conquer Cuba, not Spain. It is we 
who will crush liberty!” According to American precedent, says 
Mr. King, “neither a state of hostilities nor the setting up of a 
civil or military organization is necessary to entitle a people to 
belligerent rights.” The insurgents he says, further, do not ask 
anything of us and make no appeal for active aid, but “they are 
at a loss to comprehend how a great people to whom heaven has 
granted the victorious liberty for which they are fighting and 
dying should let months pass in cold, half silence, without one 
ringing ‘God speed!’ to cheer them on into battle.” 
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TOPICS IN BRIEF. 


WITH Quay on top, Gorman on top, Brice on top, and Platt on top, it looks 
as though the Amalgamated Boss Association had won its lockout against 
the plain voter.— Zhe Journal, Minneapolis, 


HON. WAT HARDIN, of Kentucky, is suffering the usual consequence of a 
man with one foot on shore and the other ina boat.—7he Post, Syracuse. 


IT takes more words to define “sound money ” in a Democratic platform 
than it doesto describe a baseball game in a country newspaper.— 7he 
Globe- Democrat, St. Louts. 


WE are expecting tohear of Hon. William Lawrence emulating the ex- 
ample of Coxey and marching on the Capital at the head of 100,000 in- 
dignant Ohio rams.—7he Post, Washington. 


THE Democratic candidate for governor of Kentucky appears to be 
wagging the Democratic dog just at present.—7he Herald, Boston. 


THE way to stop those Chinese outrages isto dress up the missionaries 
as Japs. The almond-eyed heathen would never stop running.— Zhe 


Journal, Columbus. 


THAT English goldbug syndicate has undoubtedly made the fishing at 
Buzzard’s much pleasanter and better. A fellow can’t half fish when he is 
out of bait and short on a lunch.—7%e Jnter Ocean, Chicago. 


‘““ WHEN was it,’”’ asked the inquisitive boarder, ‘‘that cattle were used as 
money ?”’ 

“T think.”’ said the Cheerful Idiot, ‘‘that it was about the time when the 
Popes began issuing bulls.’’— 7he Journal, /ndianapolis. 


“PAPA, buy mea European prince,” said the daughter of one of America’s 
trust kings to her father. ‘I can’t do it now, my daughter," was the 
reply, “I have to buy two or three legislatures for my own use.’’—/ar- 
per’s Bazar, New York. 


Ir is denied that the male population of the world is increasing faster 
than the female. The mistake is probably attributable to bloomers.— 7he 


Journal, Kansas City. 


Now that the bloomer issue is on, one need not be surprised to seea 
good deal of straddling.— 7he News, Galveston. 


WHAT iscalled the “bicycle face” is really the result of a gradual ap- 
proximation of the human countenance to the long, solemn horse visage.— 
Democrat and Chronicle, Rochester. 


How could anything else be expected from the old Quayker State ?— 7he 
American, Nashville. 


SINCE the women began to ride, the bicycle riders have improved their 
position greatly. As one says, they “have concluded to sit up with the 
girls.’—Z7he Jnter Ocean, Chicago. 


THE tariff issue isa failure, the silver issue has petered out, and in sheer 
desperation the Republicans are trying to stir upan argument about a 
mythical third term.—7he Argus, Albany. 

‘““WHAT do you think of the bloomer craze, colonel?” 

“T have no opinion to express, sir!” 

“Pardon me. I didn’t know you were married.”’—Zhe Constitution, 
Atlanta. 


For the first time in many years the people of New York know when 
Sunday comes around. If they do not the police tell them.—7he World, 
Cleveland. 


A LITTLE of Bishop Fallows’s beer distributed at the summer resorts 
would diminish the number of people who see serpents every year.— 
Times-Herald, Chicago. 


HOWEVER well adapted bloomers may be for revelations of grace, they 
are evidently not designed for the promotion of holiness.—7he Courter, 
Syracuse. 

JUSTICE: ‘* What is the charge against this prisoner ?”’ 

Officer: ‘‘ Having an infernal machine in his possession, yer Honor.” 

Justice: ** Anarchist or bicyclist?”’—Life, Brooklyn. 





ANOTHER! MAKE IT THREE! NIT? 
—The Evening World, New York. 
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LETTERS AND ART. 


LYRICS OF THE DAY. 


LATE English poem that has attracted unusual notice and 
which has been both highly praised and disparagingly re- 
marked upon is Mr. William Watson’s “Tomb of Burns,” which 
first appeared in 7he Spectator, wherein it was lauded by the 
editor as the noblest lyric of the day. Mr. Watson has been ac- 
cused of imitating the tone and style of Wordsworth’s lines on 
Burns, and has been censured for writing on such a theme in the 
Burnsian measure. Zhe Spectator challenges comparison of Mr. 
Watson’s poem with the stanzas by Wordsworth. As to the 
stanzaic style, Mr. Watson seems to have chosen wisely, for there 
is in this measure a cast peculiarly good for the expression of 
elegiac thought. The poem opens with a succession of questions, 
such as “‘ What woos the world to yonder shrine?” was this some 
master in whom we praise “the cunning of the jeweled line and 
carven phrase?” was he “a searcher of our source and goal?” was 
he a Shakespeare, flashing over the world “the splendor of his 
cloudless soul?” was he some Keats, “to Grecian gods allied?” 
or some Shelley “hurling wild and wide his spear of song?” was 
he a lonely Wordsworth, “half hidin light, half veiled in cloud?” 
ora ‘“‘sphere-born Milton . . . in hallowing dews dipt, and with 
gorgeous ritual vowed unto the Muse?” Then come the answer 
and the threnody : 


Nay, none of these—and little skilled 
On heavenly heights to sing and build! 
Thine, thine, O Earth, whose fields he tilled, 
And thine alone, 
Was he whose fiery heart lies stilled 
’Neath yonder stone. 


He came when poets had forgot 

How rich and strange the human lot; 

How warm the tints of Life; how hot 
Are Love and Hate; 

And what makes Truth divine and what 
Makes Manhood great. 


A ghostly troop, in pale amaze 
They melted ’neath that living gaze— 
His in whose spirit’s gusty blaze 
We seem to hear 
The crackling of their phantom bays 
Sapless and sere! 


For ’mid an age of dust and dearth 
Once more had bloomed immortal worth. 
There, in the strong splenetic North, 
The spring began. 
A mighty mother had brought forth 
A mighty man. 


No mystic touch through Time he bore, 
No virgin veil from Life he tore; 
His soul no bright insignia wore 
Of starry birth; 
He saw what all men see—no more— 
In heaven and earth: 


But as, when thunder crashes nigh, 
All darkness opes one flaming eye, 
And the world leaps against the sky— 
So fiery clear 
Did the old truths that we pass by 
To him appear. 

* x * * * 
He erred, he sinned; and if there be 
Who, from his hapless frailties free, 
Rich in the poorer virtues, see 

His faults alone— 
To such, O Lord of Charity, 
Be mercy shown! 


Singly he faced the bigot brood, 
The meanly wise, the feebly good; 
He pelted them with pearl, with mud; 
He fought them well— " 
But ah, the stupid million stood, 
And he—he fell! 


All bright and glorious at the start, 

*T was his ignobly to depart, 

Slain by his own too affluent heart, 
Too generous blood; 

And blindly, having lost Life’s chart, 
To meet Death’s flood. 
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So closes the fantastic fray, 
The duel of the spirit and clay! 
So come bewildering disarray 
And blurring gloom, 
The irremediable day 
And final doom. 


So passes all confusedly 
As lights that hurry, shapes that flee 
About some brink we dimly see, 
The trivial, great, 
Squalid, majestic tragedy 
Of human fate. 


Not ours to gage the more or less, 
The will’s defect, the blood’s excess, 
The earthly humors that oppress 
The radiant mind. 
His greatness, not his littleness, 
Concerns mankind. 
* * * * * 

One of the bloodiest battles of our Civil War was fought at 
Chickamauga, Ga., September 19-20, 1863, between Rosecrans 
(Federal) ,who commanded 55,000 men, and Bragg (Confederate), 
whose army numbered 70,000. The Federals were defeated, los- 
ing 16,000 men; the Confederates lost 18,000. Bragg was slowly 
retreating and expect- 
ing reinforcements be- 
fore he should decide 
to give battle to Rose- 
crans, who was march- 
ing on Chattanooga. 
These reinforcements 
coming suddenly, 
Bragg halted at Chick- 
amauga and deploy- 
ed for battle. Rose- 
crans placed his force 
with Thomas on the 
left, Crittenden in the 
center, and McCook 





on the right, along 


Chickamauga Creek. te frirvg 
The Confederates 
crossed the creek Sep- 


tember 19, and Thom- 
as’s line was struck by Polk. Thomas confused Bragg’s plan 
by speedily returning the assault. 

Thomas was again attacked September 20, and altho he often 
called for reinforcements, he held his position well. Finally, 
General Wood, through misinterpreting an order, made a fals« 
move, which precipitated the Confederate attack upon a weak 
point in the Federal line, and the day was lost. Rosecrans fled 
to Chattanooga. Thomas kept fighting until Garfield was sent 
to call him off. It was here that Thomas acquired the sobriquet 
of “The Rock of Chickamauga.” Mr. Maurice Thompson, who 
was born in Indiana, was educated on his father’s estate 
Georgia, and after the war settled at Crawfordsville, Indiana, 
contributes to 7he Century the following ballad on the battle. 
Mr. Thompson fought on the Confederate side. 


THE BALLAD OF CHICKAMAUGA. 


By Chickamauga’s crooked stream the martial trumpets blew; 

The North and South stood face to face, with War's dread work to do 
O lion-strong, unselfish, brave, twin athletes battle-wise, 

Brothers yet enemies, the fire of conflict in their eyes, 

All banner-led and bugle-stirred, they set them to the fight, 

Hearing the god of slaughter laugh from mountain height to height 


The ruddy, fair-haired, giant North breathed loud and strove amain; 
The swarthy shoulders of the South did heave them to the strain; 

An earthquake shuddered under foot, a cloud rolled overhead, 

And serpent-tongues of flame cut through and lapped and twinkled red, 
Where back and forth a bullet-stream went singing like a breeze, 

What time the snarling cannon-balls to splinters tore the trees. 


‘‘ Make way, make way!” a voice boomed out, ‘I’m marching to the sea!” 
The answer was the rebel yell and Bragg’s artillery. 

Where Negley struck, the cohorts gray like storm-tossed clouds were rent; 
Where Buckner charged, a cyclone fell, the blue to tatters went; 
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The noble Brannan cheered his men, Pat Cleburne answered back, 
And Lytle stormed, and life was naught in Walthall’s bloody track. 


Old Taylor’s Ridge rocked to its base, and Pigeon Mountain shook; 
And Helm went down, and Lytle died, and broken was McCook. 
Van Cleve moved like a hurricane, a tempest blew with Hood, 
Awful the sweep of Breckinridge across the flaming wood. 

Never before did battle-roar such chords of thunder make, 

Never again shall tides of men over such barriers break. 


‘*Stand fast, stand fast!’ cried Rosecrans; and Thomas said, ‘‘I will!” 
And, crash on crash, his batteries dashed their broadsides down the hill. 
Brave Longstreet’s splendid rush tore through whatever barred its track, 
Till the Rock of Chickamauga hurled the roaring columns back, 

And gave the tide of victory a red tinge of defeat, 

Adding a noble dignity to that hard word, retreat. 


Two days they fought, and evermore those days shall stand apart, 
Keynotes of epic chivalry within the nation’s heart. 

Come, come, and set the carven rocks to mark this glorious spot; 
Here let the deeds of heroes live, their hatreds be forgot. 

Build, build, but never monument of stone shall last as long 

As one old soldier’s ballad borne on breath of battle-song. 


The following poem by Mr. Edward Gosse is taken from his 
latest published volume, “In Russet and Silver :” 


THE SWAN, 
The awakening swan grows tired at last 
Of weltering pastures where he feeds; 
With wings and feet behind him cast 
He cleaves the labyrinth of reeds. 


He arches out his sparkling plumes, 
He wades and plunges, till he finds 
3eneath his breast the azure glooms 
Where the great river brims and winds. 


Then, with white sails set to the breeze, 
The current cold about his feet, 

He fares to those Hesperides 
Where morning and his comrades meet. 


Nor—since within his kindling veins 
A livelier ichor stirs at last— 

Regrets the gross and juicy stains, 
The saps and savors of the past. 


But through the august and solemn void 
Of misty waters hoids his way, 

By some ecstatic thirst decoyed 
Toward raptures of the radiant day. 


So sails the soul, and can not rest, 
Inglorious, in the marsh of peace, 

But leaves the good, to seek the best, 
Though all its calms and comforts cease.-- 


Though what it seemed to hold be lost, 

Though that grow far which once was nigh,— 
By torturing hope in anguish tossed, 

The awakened soul must sail or die. 


In “The Watcher,” which is a meaningless and poor title for so 
good a little poem, Mr. Herbert Miiller Hopkins gives us, in 7he 
Bookman, some lines in which there are fine touches of scene and 
feeling : 


THE WATCHER. 


At his window in the wall, 

Where the mottled moonbeams fall, 
Sits the watcher, all in white, 
Sleepless through the sleeping night; 
While the turning heavens swim, 
And the distant stars are dim, 

And he hears the solemn swell 

Of the ivy-steepled bell. 


Now he sees the creeping mist, 
Palely powdered amethyst, 

And the firefly’s flitting spark, 
Where the shadows cluster dark; 
Through the moonlight, far away 
Hears the watch-dog’s mellowed bay, 
And the rumble of a train— 

Then the echoes sleep again. 


With unseeing eyes he sees 

Mist, and moon, and brooding trees, 
And the drowsy sounds he hears 
Fall unheeded on his ears, 

While he longs in hopeless pain 

For the dreams of youth again, 

And the tolling of the bell 

Deepens sadly toa knell. 





THE story of Enoch Arden, as it stands in the poem, is in every detaila 
true one. It was related to Lord Tennyson by the late Mr. Woolner, the 
well-known sculptor, whose widow has the manuscript of the story still in 
her possession, 
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THE SUPERLATIVE IN CRITICISM. 


HE vulgarity of the superlative was always insisted upon by 
Matthew Arnold, who said, in effect, that without a sense 
of proportion, a scheme of perspective, criticism is dead; that its 
function lies in preserving us from exaggeration, in helping us 
to distinguish between the sound and the unsound. Mr. Arthur 
Waugh says, in 7he Chap-Book, that while the pliant lash of 
Arnold's witty criticism hangs idle on the walls of the English 
academe, there was never an hour that had greater need of a 
master. “We have our poets and our novelists,” exclaims Mr. 
Waugh, “but where is our critic?” He continues: 


“The mantle of Arnold has fallen upon a barren shore, and 
there is none topick it up. And yet the opportunities of criticism 
just now are great, far greater than they were in the days of 
Arnold’s prime. Never, perhaps, was there so much writing 
about writing, such a plethora of reviews, and such a demand for 
occasional papers. Almost every journal, whether metropolitan 
or provincial, has its literary page, where what passes for criti- 
cism is poured out with ceaseless regularity. The fruits of it ap- 
pear in the press-notices quoted in the publishers’ advertisements, 
and the trail of the superlative isoverthem all. Really, the gross 
vulgarity of these advertisements is the reduction to absurdity of 
the entire system of contemporary reviewing.’ During the last 
few years there has scarcely been a single wretched, incompetent 
novel, put forth by an adventurous amateur, but some generous 
reviewer has spoken of it in terms of excessive enthusiasm. If 
ever the motto ‘Live and Let Live’ was carried to its logical con- 
clusion, it is carried thither to-day. Everything is ‘best,’ ‘clev- 
erest,’ ‘most suggestive,’ ‘frankest,’ ‘epoch-making;’ there can 
be no bad books nowadays. So far one school of criticism, and 
that the loudest. 

“As a sort of reaction to all this, however, another school has 
arisen to take its stand at the farther pole, and to revel in con- 
demnation. Feeling the absurdity of their environment, these 
wiseacres of revolution divorce themselves from the prevailing 
custom, betake themselves to the opposite extreme, and pride 
themselves upon holding all things ‘worst,’ ‘most incompetent,’ 
‘most ignorant.’ ‘It is at least the better course to admire and 
to condone,’ says one school: ‘it is always safest to preserve the 
judgment, and to discriminate,’ says the other; and forthwith 
they proceed, the one to the insanity of praise, the other to the 
insanity of blame. The tawdry superlative shakes out her vulgar 
train across both pages alike.” 


‘“ ANDRE CORNELIS” AND “HAMLET” 
COMPARED. 


HE juxtaposition of Shakespeare’s drama of “‘ Hamlet” and 

Bourget’s novel, “André Cornélis,” is the subject of a crit- 

ical essay by Mr. Russell P. Jacobus in 7he Fortnightly Review 

(August). Taking André and Hamlet at their nearest approach 

in mood and emotional tone, Mr. Jacobus formulates the charac- 
teristic difference between them as follows: 


“Both are by habit and by the original lack of a steady flow of 
energy rendered incapable of pursuing a long and difficult course 
of action with the certainty and self-confidence so natural to a 
man of abundant energy, a man of the active temperament; both 
have been given over to a sedentary existence, both fitted rather 
to observe and meditate than to act and accomplish. But with 
Hamlet this is due chiefly to his profound and swift-flying 
genius, so restless, unconcentrated, uncontrolled—what Schopen- 
hauer would call the excess of intellect over a normal will. With 
André it is a case of subtraction rather than of addition; it is the 
lack of will to balance a ncermal intellect; the nerve energy is 
sapped at the source. As regards the accomplishment of a pur- 
posed act, the effects of the two natures are about the same. 
Both are given overmuch to thought—but in what different ways! 
Hamlet, ‘looking before and after,’ is borne on the wings of 
meditation to the dusky borderlands that hem us in—the mean- 
ing of life, the mysteries of the grave—and of what importance is 
action in the presence of such thoughts? Brooding, frenzied or 
bitter, his voice is ever magical and moving; the bright flame of 
his subtle mind plays overall. André does not think on these 
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things after these ways. Agnosticism is the heritage of his gen- 
eration; he is neither anxious nor able to consider curiously the 
mysteries of metaphysics; his mental life is made up of the end- 
less analysis of little facts, a hundred shades of interpretation 
present themselves, and a hundred courses of action lie before 
him. Thus with him it is that ‘the native hue of resolution is 
sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought.’ Hamlet is a fasci- 
nating, heart-affecting hero—a rara avzs. André would be a 
bore at dinner; his nature is ordinary—as nervous maladies ina 
modern metropolis.” 


Concerning the literary technique of the Elizabethan writers 
and those of to-day, Mr. Jacobus says that there is a fundamen- 
tal difference of quality between their genius and ours, and adds: 


“It is the difference between their quick, mobile, restless rea- 
soning, leaping in a flash of intuition from a fact to a law, from 
thought to thought, careless of the airy path that led it thither— 
their ‘godlike reason,’ now divinely swift and true, now dallying 
in a garden of imagery; and our slow, careful, delicate scrutiny 
of minute phenomena, of things imperceptible to unaided sense, 
our endless experiments, leading to absolute proof—all the 
patient processes of our self-directed, self-conscious reason, with 
its lucidity, its exp/anatoriness. It is the characteristic differ- 
ence between Bacon and, say, Pasteur, between Spenser and 
Spencer, between Shakespeare and Bourget—between the faculty 
of intuition and that of analysis.” 


Mr. Jacobus gives the following as an analogy of Bourget’s 
method of construction : 


“Tf you look at a drop of water swarming with life under a 
microscope of low-power lens, you see a number of little, 
variously shaped objects moving and intermingling in a sort of 
mazy dance; you can distinguish only their colors and outlines 
and their fantastic little performances: but have one in the mid- 
dle of the lighted circle, and quickly apply a fine, high-power 
‘objective ;’ instantly the mysterious little being fills the whole 
view, transparent as glass in the clear, white light, everything in 
its body revealed, all the causes of its former antics seen and un- 
derstood. So upon one by one of the beings who move in the 
confusing maze of the story, M. Bourget directs his ‘high-power’ 
faculty of analysis, revealing all the mental and physical mecha- 
nism, and explaining the cause of those actions which most novel- 
ists leave unexplained.” 





PARODY DEFINED AND ILLUSTRATED. 


OHNSON’S dictum about pastoral poetry, that most of it is 
J “easy, vulgar, and therefore disgusting,” has been applied 
to parody. Indeed, notwithstanding that parody is almost as 
old as serious writing, and that from a travesty at one time 
ascribed to Homer himself down to the metrical witticisms of 
Calverley it has always flourished, it is understood that true 
poets have always had contempt forit. Zhe Quarterly Review, 
London, in noticing a number of parodic books, first inquires 
into the meaning of the word “parody,” which it finds to signify 
“a composition, either in verse or prose, modeled more or less 
closely on an original work, or class of original works, but turn- 
ing the serious sense of such original or originals into ridicule by 
its method of treatment.” The writer then says: 


“The essential conditions of parody are commonly understood 
to be brevity and wit. It must also closely follow its original, 
and that original must be fairly familiar. That it must discover 
occult resemblances in things apparently unlike, that it must de- 
pend for its success upon contrast and surprise, that it must be 
able to leap lightly over that little chasm which separates the 
ridiculous from the sublime, that there must be in it what Dr. 
Johnson calls a déscordia concors, is but to say that its author 
must be a wit. <A witty distortion or displacement of ideas or 
words constitutes the common merit of parody in verse or 
prose. . 

“The object of parody is not only to amuse. It has also a 
moral result, if not a moral aim. It exposes mannerism and 
simulation. It is opposed to every kind of untruth, to pretenses, 
to bombast, to hypocrisy. Extravagant folly, vulgar affectation, 
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tumid meanness constitute its legitimate prey. In a word, its 
chief end is to disconcert human vanity. Hence the strong antip- 
athy and bitter dislike to it manifested by so many excellent 
people. Nosmall number, if they could be induced to speak the 
truth in this matter, would allow in private that they find 
‘Paradise Lost’ a trifle wearisome, and that they could never read 
more than one canto of the ‘Faery Queen.’ But in public it isa 
different matter: there no words can express their admiration for 
these works. To burlesque them is the occupation of ‘fools of 
obliquity of vision and of darkened understanding.’ 

“Religious parody, in fact, like other parodies, may be what 
Disraeli holds it to be, a refined instructor for the public bene- 
fit. But, like other parodies, to achieve this useful end it must 
possess freedom of expression, good sense, originality, prolific 
fancy, and sparkling wit. Parody, like lightning, by its 
very nature attacks that which is most exalted. . . . Its ridicule, 
so long as it burlesques only the false and exaggerated sentiment, 
may be the touchstone of purity and the test of truth. It has 
been adopted as a weapon by our ablest divines; it played an 
important part in the Protestant Reformation; it has proved a 
powerful instrument in every religious movement. 

“To burlesque Dr. Watts is almost as bad as to burlesque re- 
ligion. But men have been found capable of committing this 
atrocity. Charles Lutwidge Dodgson, under the well-known 
pseudonym of Lewis Carroll, has had the audacity to parody cer- 
tain well-known compositions adapted to infant minds. ‘How 
doth the little busy bee,’ sings the bard, fighting against idleness 
and mischief, in verse hallowed by the associations of childhood, 
and in ‘Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland’ we read: 


‘How doth the little crocodile 
Improve his shining tail, 

And pour the waters of the Nile 
On every golden scale. 

* How cheerfully he seems to grin, 
How neatly spreads nis claws, 

And welcomes little fishes in 
With gently smiling jaws.’ 

““Numerous as the arrows in the martyred Saint Sebastian are 
the deadly darts of parody sticking in the side of Wordsworth. 
Some of the keenest, alas! were cast by the kindred hands of 
Byron and Shelley. Wordsworth’s insignificant detail, his 
monotonous puerility, his remote allusions and still more remote 
interest, his sentiments too wide for general sympathy and his 
wisdom too profound for common understandings, have provoked 
the parodist as the sound of the trumpet provokes the war-horse 
in Job. But it was all one to the poet. He writes for the intel- 
ligent alone. ‘Let the age,’ he says, ‘continue to love its own 
darkness; I shall continue to write with, I trust, the light of 
Heaven upon me.’ For this light the authors of the ‘Bon Gaul- 
tier Ballads’ had little regard. They could not away with the 
‘consecrated Emily,’ nor with that wretched beast which regu- 
larly attended divine service, and they wrote of the ‘White Doe 
of Rylstone’ thus— 

‘There lived amidst the untrodden ways, 
To Rydal lake that lead, 

A bard, whom there were none to praise, 
And very few to read. 

‘Behind a cloud his mystic sense 
Deep-hidden whocan spy ? 

Bright asthe night, when not a star 
Is shining in the sky. 

‘Unread his works—his ‘‘ Milkwhite Doe”’ 
With dust is dark and dim; 


It’s still in Longmans’ shop, and oh! 
The difference to him.’ 


“Especially in ‘Alice Fell’ and ‘We are Seven’ has the author 
of ‘Poems referring to the Period of Childhood’ offered irresisti 
ble attractions. Of the latter, not the least amusing burlesque 
was written by Leigh. The poet meets a simple child, looking 
as pale as death and weeping bitterly. 


‘Adopting a parental tone 
I asked her why she cried ; 

The damsel answered,—with a groan,— 
‘‘I’ve got a pain inside.’’’ 


‘How many apples have you had?’ inquires the poet. ‘Only 


seven,’ replies the simple child, ‘besides four which were in 2 
pie.’ 


‘“Tf that’s the case,”’ I stammered out, 
““Of course you've had eleven.” 
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The maiden answer'd with a pout, 
**T ain’t had more nor seven.”’ 


*** Now, if you don't reform,” said I, 
: **You'll never go to heaven.” 
But all in vain; each time I try, 
That little idiot makes reply, 
‘*T ain’t had more nor seven.”’ 

“But Leigh possessed more grace than Bon Gaultier. He 
seems to have been pierced by compunctions for his irreverence. 
He confesses in a postscript: 

‘To borrow Wordsworth's name was wrong, 
Or slightly misapplied ; 
And so I'd better call my song 
Lines after ache-inside.’ 


The writer thinks it a most unhappy truth that the subjects of 
travesty are seldom disposed to reflect that parody is really a 
compliment and a tribute to their success, but rather regard its 
author with ill-will, and further on remarks: 


“So far as parody is malicious, it seems certainly undesirable, 
but it is an ill wind which blows nobody good; and so long as it 
is comic, so long as it produces that ‘sweet contraction’ of the 
zygomatic muscles ‘excitated by unexpected jocundities’ which 
is Sir Thomas Browne’s conception of laughter, the malignancy 
of corrosive satire, while clever, is always interesting, if not to 
the person satirized, at least to his fellow creatures, and it is 
perhaps expedient that one should suffer for the general satisfac- 
tion of the multitude.” 


ATTITUDES OF REST IN CHINO-JAPANESE 
ART. 


HE artist is generally a pretty faithful exponent of what he 
sees around him. Ashas been shown in an article recently 
quoted in these columns, many of the most grotesque Greek 
terra-cotta figures, once regarded as flights of a somewhat dis- 
torted imagination, are now known to be merely slight exagger- 
ations of types of deformity well known tothe ancient artist. So, 
as shown by Dr. Regnault in an article in La Nature, Paris, 
July 13, the curious attitude in which a Chinese idol sits is merely 
a reproduction of the common 
fashion of resting among the Chi- 
nese upper classes. We translate 
Dr. Regnault’s article below, and 
reproduce the pictures with which 
it is illustrated : 


“ Altho, speaking generally, Eu- 
ropeans sit when they wish to rest 
themselves, and negroes and sav- 
ages crouch down, the people of 
the Far East use different atti- 
tudes, which we find represented 
in their works of art. 

“They are acquainted with the 
sitting and crouching attitudes, 
FiG. 1.—Siva, the Destructive but this last is considered by the 

Principle of Nature; Hindu Chinese, the Hindus, the Siamese, 

Statue (Guimet Museum). er 

and the Malays as undignified, and 
they leave it to people of the lower castes. These, however, take 
it with great ease, not only being able to rest thus, but also to 
Sleep, as I have seen them in the Indies. The Chinese regard the 
crouching posture as incorrect, and tolerate it only in old persons 
whom they dare not criticize. Among the Manchus it constitutes 
an act of impoliteness. in India it is practised by Pariahs and 
low-caste persons; in Japan only by runners and porters; in In- 
do-China and Malaysia by persons of low caste and in the rural 
districts. It is the regular mode of resting among aboriginal 
Savages and subject races. The Jakus of the Malay peninsula, 
the Orang-Battaks of Sumatra, crouch down holding the knees 
close to the chin. Sometimes even, to increase their base of sup- 
port, they lower the arms and rest the back of the hand on the 
ground, which gives them a monkey-like aspect. 

“East Indians and the yellow races rest by sitting on the 
ground with legs crossed in the manner of tailors among us, or 
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they have one leg bent, while the other lies flat in Turkish fash- 
ion. The joints of their limbs are extremely limber, so that there 
is an infinite variety of pose, comparable to the many ways in 
which we dispose of our legs when seated (stretched out, crossed, 
separated, etc.). So the Japanese, according to Dr. Michaut, 
cross their legs under them ina 
fashion peculiarly theirown. The 
two feet, touching each other, 
bent by being forcibly extended, 
touch the ground by their outside 
edges and form a sort of little 
bench on which the Japanese place 
a basin, and the author adds with 
reason: ‘A Japanese has true 
acrobat’s feet, of extraordinary 
mobility, able to execute forced 
movements of extension and tor- 
sion.’ The Ainos of the Yeso 
Islands, a people conquered by 
Japan, have preserved a slightly 
different attitude; the Japanese 
artist represents them seated in 
Turkish fashion, with folded legs, 
the feet crossed in front like those 
of a Mussulman, and not hidden 
behind like those of the Japanese. 

“The Siamese, like the Japanese, hide the sole of the foot. It 
is even considered by them impolite to show it. Children are 
habituated to this use from the most tender age. Sometimes, 
finally, the Chinese, seated Turkish fashion, place one leg paral- 
lel to and above the other as we may see it in bronzes represent- 
ing workmen in repose—a posture that we find again in repre- 
sentations of the gods. 

“The yellow women do not rest as the men do; the kneeling 
posture is the favorite, not only in the middle class but even 
among the lower castes, in subject races and among the Ainos. 
When the Siamese woman is paying a visit she begins by kneel- 
ing; after several minutes she throws out her feet to one side, 
resting either on the right or on the left and varying the side as 
she becomes tired. 

“The yellow races and the Hindus are civilized and industrious, 
so they understand the use of the chair and the bench. But the 
chair is a seat of honor reserved for the rich and powerful. In 
Malaysia, only the rajahs and chiefs are accustomed to sit on 
chairs. In China, tho the chair is better known, it is scarcely 
employed except by the mandarins and by the wealthy, and they 
do not know how to use it as we do. In place of seating them- 
selves squarely, with legs hanging in front, they recall their old 
favorite posture, with the legs crossed tailor-wise, and leave on 
the seat one leg which they lay flat on the edge, the other hanging 
to the ground, or they keep both legs on the seat, holding one 
bent, the other lying flat. There is the same custom in Japan, 
in Indo-China, and in India. The attitude is explained by the 
lack of practise that they have with the chair, for the Persians, 
who commonly kneel, do the same when they use a chair, and the 
Babylonians, during the Greek 
domination, were not less embar- 
rassed by a chair; little statuettes 
in terra-cotta, preserved in the 
Louvre, show us persons seated 
with one leg hanging, the other 
stretched out flat along the edge of 
theseat. These explanations being 
given we will understand at once 
the reason for the varied attitudes of 
Chino- Japanese and Hindu statues. 

“The Brahmin gods are not seat- 
ed, nor are they ever in crouching 
posture. They rest as the rich and 
the powerful were accustomed to 
rest at the epoch when the artist 
executed their statues. Krishna, 
the god of war, sits in Turkish 
fashion, one foot crossed over the 
other. Ganesa, the god of wisdom, with his elephant’s trunk, 
has thick and short legs, so the soles of his feet, large, like those 
of the elephant, face each other without coming in contact. In 
other instances the gods sit, but they have always one leg rest- 








FIG. 2.—Ganesa, God of Wisdom; 
Hindu Statue (Guimet Museum). 





FIG. 3.—Cambodian Buddha 
(Louvre Museum). 
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ing flat on the seat, as in the cases of Siva (Fig. 1), Vishnu, and 
Ganesa himself (Fig. 2). 

“The same is observed with statues of Buddha among the 
Chinese, Japanese, and Indo-Chinese. He is never seated asa 
European would sit, but his legs are crossed and one of them 
rests on the other. He is represented thus on his lotus. The 
foot is very long and often the god holds the sole upward asa 
prolongation of the leg. This variant, which exists in China, is 
observed especially among the Cambodian Buddhas (Fig. 3) ; the 
right leg is extended parallel to and above, the whole length of 
the left, the sole of the foot being turned upward. This is a 
pious attitude, and in Siam the 
priests practise turning up the 
soles of their feet to resemble 
Buddha. The other positions enu- 
merated above (one leg held up 
while the other hangs, etc.) are 
found among secondary person- 
ages, saints, and heroes, and the 
Guimet and Louvre museums offer 
numerous examples (Fig. 4). 

“The artist has, then, represent- 
ed his gods and his heroes not only 
in the image but also in the atti- 
tude of the race that worships 
them. In like manner the negroes 
often carve their fetiches in a 
crouching attitude. I say ‘often’ 
and not ‘always,’ for in case the 
chief or the noble caste use a dif- 
ferent mode of resting from that of the common people, the gods 
are made to resemble the chief in this respect. If he has a low 
stool, as among the negroes, the divinity is represented on such 
a stool. 

“In Greece the divinities were enthroned like monarchs; in the 
East they rest in the Asiatic manner. ‘The crouching or kneeling 
position carries with it an idea of inferiority, so of the thousands 
of statues of Brahmin or Buddhist divinities in the Paris museums, 
not one presents this attitude. The artist would think that he 
was insulting his god by giving him the appearance of a weak- 
ling; he makes him like a powerful man, surrounds him with the 
panoply of a rich man, and makes him sit like one. 

“These attitudes, which seem odd to us, aid in giving Oriental 
art an aspect new to oureyes. Nevertheless, here as elsewhere, 
the artist has only taken his inspiration from his surroundings.” 
— Translated for Tue Literary DicEst. 





Fic. 4.—Infant Buddha; Chinese 
Statue (Louvre Museum). 


EMOTION ON THE STAGE. 


HE question, Does an actor feel personally what he repre- 
sents on the stage? is not new, but it calls forth at times 

some interesting answers from those who are best authorized to 
discuss it—the actors themselves. Recently an actor in Berlin 
represented a man who tho, perfectly sane, was confined in an 
insane asylum. The part he had to play so affected him that he 
became insane himself. The Gz/ B/as, Paris, has made this in- 
cident an excuse for putting the above question to a number of 
French actors. We quote some of the answers given by men and 


women who are rot unknown in the United States: 


“Galipaux, the comedian, writes that he formerly thought, like 
Boileau, 


‘Pour m’arracher des pleurs, il faut que vous pleuriez 
[If you would draw tears, you must weep yourself. ] 


But now he has changed his opinion, and he agrees with Diderot, 
who says: ‘The talent of an actor does not consist in his feeling 
what he represents on the stage, but rather in reproducing the 
outward signs of emotion so cleverly that the audience regards 
them as genuine.’ Galipaux thinks one can picture all emotions 
without feeling them, with the exception of love. Rachel and 
Desclée died because they wanted to feel the emotions they de- 
picted every evening, and Galipaux does not want to die yet! 
“Yvette Guilbert is certain that an actor can not move his 
audience unless he is himself emotional. But there is a limit; if 
the actor is moved too much, he is not able to speak; he must, 
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therefore to a certain extent overcome his feelings; he must re- 
tain enough emotion to influence the audience without being 
made incapable of acting. Yvette Guilbert tells how the song 
La Pirerreuse influenced her tc such a degree that she saw the 
condemned going tothe guillotine. She has to exercise some self- 
command in rendering the song, else she would not be able to 
produce a single note. 

“Coquelin, Cadet, agrees with Galipaux; he thinks the actor 
must always remain master of his emotion, else he will lose his 
mind. 

“Frederic Febvre quotes some pages of his Journal ad’ un Come- 
dien, and relates how the actor Bouffé, while depicting the great- 
est emotion, could whisper to a fellow actor: ‘Push that chair a 
little forward,’ while Frederic Lemaitre would shed real tears on 
the stage. A rule, thinks Febvre, can not be established. 

“Got thinks that an actor must become a double man, one part 
should be emotional, the other should criticize the acting. 

“Réjane agrees with Yvette Guilbert. She says: ‘If a comic 
or tragic part did not influence me enough to experience it as in 
real life, I would feel as if the theater were a mere office, and I 
would stop acting.’” 





NOTES. 


SPEAKING of the late Baron Tauchnitz, 7he Westminster Gazette says: 
‘“*Baron Tauchnitz may be said to have founded an international con- 
science, to have introduced a literature, and to have invented a format. 
Who does not knowthe Tauchnitz edition, with its convenient shape, its 
pleasant page, its clear print? It has had imitators, but none have ever 
hit off anything quite so happy as the original. But far more important 
than the form was the literature which the Tauchnitz edition conveyed. 
Baron Tauchnitz was a great literary importer, and familiarized the whole 
continent of Europe, but especially Germany, with the literature of 
England. He sustained and brought within the range of a wider oem 
the passion for English literature which was inaugurated in Germany by, 
Lessing, and continued by Goethe and Schiller. The Tauchnitz Library 
contains nearly 3,000 volumes, and comprises most of the masterpieces with 
comparatively little of the rubbish of English literature. But while thus 
creaming our literature, the house of Tauchnitz never took advantage of the 
foreign authcr. When the library was commenced, there was no inter- 
national copyright, and therefore no legal compulsion on the publishers to 
obtain theauthor’s consent. But Tauchnitz invariably did so, and paid a fair 
honorarium also. He was thus the first to issue English works with the 
author's consent, and was a pioneer in the cause of international property in 
literature. Virtue, is is pleasant to know, was not in this case its own and 
only reward, for the Tauchnitz edition has been financially agreat anda 
sustained success.” 


REMENYI tells this story about Liszt: When he was seven years old he 
already played like a grown-up master Bach’s preludes and fugues. Ons 
day his father, Adam Liszt, who was a good all-round musician, came 
home unexpectedly and heard little Liszt playing one of Bach's four-part 
fugues, but the fugue was written in another key than the one in which 
little Liszt was then playing. The father was appalled. He knew too 
well that his son had no intention whatever to transpose the intensely 
polyphonic four-part fugue. He knew that it was being done uncon- 
sciously. He asked the boy why he did not playit inthe rightkey. The 
little fellow was astonished, and asked if the fugue was not written in the 
key he was playing it in. No; it was written in E-flat, andnot inG. The 
musician knows well what it means to transpose a complicated piece to 
another key; but for a seven-year-old boy to transpose a four-part fugue 
of Bach to a key a third below! 


‘“*To New England belongs the prestige of having been the birthplace of 
that most successful composer of opera comique, Reginald de Koven, who 
was born at Middletown, Connecticut, on the third of April, 1860,"’ writes 
Florence Wilson in the September Ladies’ Home Journal. ‘That old town 
has been the home of the De Koven family since Revolutionary days. 
His aptitude for things musical having disclosed itself, Reginald de Koven 
left Middletown at the age of fourteen for Germany, to enter the Stuttgart 
Conservatoire for two years’ study of piano-playing. He then went to 
England and entered St. John’s College at Oxford after preparatory 

studies with his father, a distinguished Episcopal clergyman. There he 
graduated with high honors in history and delles-de¢tres when only twenty. 


THE good old cause of the three-volume novel seems in more immediate 
peril than we were disposed to think. The secession of some of the mor 
influential of the younger men counted for little, save as an indication o! 
the generaltrend of things; but when veterans like Mr. James Payn and 
Mrs. Oliphant go over to the opposition, it really begins to look as if th 
campaign were going to be shorter than any one anticipated.—// 
Spectator. . 


The Atheneum says: **A surprise awaits the public in the shape of 
volume of prose by Coleridge. It consists of selections from the poet's 
note-books, which will be published, under the direction of the Coleridge 
family by Mr. Heinemann, with the title ‘Anima Poete.’ These take the 
shape of aphorisms on a great variety of subjects, but chiefly philosophical! 
and religious.” 


THE publishers of 7he Literary World, Boston, announce that the Rev. 
Edward Abbott, D.D., who was editor of that paper for nearly twelve 
years previous to 1889, has resumed his old position. 
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CHEMISTRY AS THE SERVANT OF 
ANATOMY. 


HE French Institute has just elected as a foreign associate 
Professor Kowalevsky, of St. Petersburg, whose original 
and novel experiments in anatomy and biology are known to all 


students of these sciences. Among other ingenious methods of 


experimentation he has devised what may be called that of 
“chemical anatomy ;” that is, a system of recognizing certain 
organs in the lower animals by observing the reactions in them 
of appropriate injected chemical substances. By this method he 
has arrived at results that could never have been attained by dis- 
section alone, even with the aid of the most powerful microscope. 
We translate from a notice of Kowalevsky’s work in the Revue 
Scientifigue, Paris, August 3, an account of some of these ex- 
periments : 


“M. Kowalevsky has established the most curious and unex- 
pected distinctions; thus, by means of experiments of great ele- 
gance and simplicity he has succeeded in recognizing in inverte- 
brates the kidneys, the lymphatic glands, and the spleen, tho the 
scalpel of ordinary anatomy would have been powerless to discover 
them. Hismethodis very simple. He injects into the body of the 
animal colored liquids like carminate of ammonia, indigo carmine, 
the classic dye of heliotrope, chlorid of iron, or impalpable pow- 
ders such as the carmine or black suspended in India ink, and 
sometimes the bacteria of charbon, which he cultivates. He lets 
the animal live for a longer or shorter time and then kills it and 
shows what has happened to the injected material. 

“One or two examples, taken from innumerable experiments, 
will suffice to show the precision of the method. 

“The tincture of heliotrope injected into a cuttlefish remains 
blue in the majority of the organs of the body, notably in the 
multiple appendices situated in front of the branchial hearts; but 
in these last organs it changes to red; a little ammonia, even its 
vapor alone, changes it back to blue. 

“These branchial hearts have, then, another function than the 
purely mechanical one: they secrete an acid. 

“The choice and picking out of the reagents by the organism is 
yet much more remarkable in the following experiment. 

“Into a St. James’s snail was injected an intimate mixture of 
carminate of ammonia and indigocarmine. The 
allowed to live for some time and then dissected. 

“It is well known that in this mollusk there are glands near 
the heart, called the precardial glands, and two other much larger 
glands placed on each side of the visceral mass, called the bodies 
of Bojanus. 


animal was 


‘““What action has each of these glands on thesereagents? The 
carminate of ammonia remains in the precardial glands, which 
give an acid reaction after the injection of heliotrope; the indigo 
carmine is found in the body of Bojanus. 

“The precardial glands are, then, the homologues of the corti- 
cal layer of the kidneys, where are found the Malpighian bodies, 
having an acid reaction, while the bodies of Bojanus, with their al- 
kaline reaction, . . . correspond to the zone of the /ududz contort. 

“Tt is useless to pursue further the analysis of this method of 
chemical anatomy. Nevertheless it is impossible not to recall 
how happily injections of chlorid of iron serve in the diagnosis of 
some organs. For in exploring the organism of the animal that 
has been given an injection, we can, by the aid of yellow prus- 
siate of potash and of the blue color that it gives with iron, recog- 
nize unmistakably where the iron has collected and where it has 
left no trace. 

“The consequence of these studies is the discovery of the dupli- 
cation and division of several glands, and of organs that anatomy 
and the scalpel alone had not revealed to us and could not possi- 
bly have discovered. M. Kowalevsky has thus revealed to us 
scattered groups of cells, or even isolated cells, that represent the 
most complete organs. 

“Thus, by this method he has just sought for the lymphatic 
glands of myriapods and has found them scattered about in the 
form of groups of cells or of isolated cells on the sides of the body 
or elsewhere, where they had never hitherto been recognized.” — 
Translated for Tue Lirerary Dicest. 
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MELTING OF STREET-SNOW WITH SALT. 


HE use of salt to melt snow in the streets is now generally 

condemned for its injurious effect on horses’ feet. It ap- 

pears that this is not the only evil that may result from it. In 

Paris, where the custom has been general, it is now held respon- 

sible for the death of trees along the sidewalks. 
note on the subject from Cosmos, August 3. 


We translate a 


“It is known that for several years salt has been freely used in 
Paris during the winter, to remove ice from pavements and to 
melt snow. 

“The process succeeds very well in accomplishing this result, 
but it is not without inconveniences, and people are asking them- 
selves if these do not counterbalance the advantages. 

“Every one knows the horrible slimy mud that it causes and 
the intolerable annoyance that results for those who are obliged 
to go on foot in the refrigerating mixture. It has been shown 
that shoe-leather can not stand the effects of this salt bath, and 
the owners of horses have observed the accidents and infirmities 
that result for the feet of their animals; the hoof is attacked, and 
often seriously. 

“Recently, M. Mangin has shown that the salt must be held 
responsible also for the death of many of the trees on the public 
promenades. These, which have difficulty in maintaining life 
in a soil that is completely closed by pavements and asphalt to 
atmospheric influences, and which, besides, is often filled with 
gas leakage, now find there chlorid of sodium in proportions that 
are never met with in cultivated land, where it exists only in 
traces. 

“One hundred grams of earth from Montparnasse cemetery 
contain 0.0017 of sodium chlorid; the earth of the Place du 
Théatre-Frangais contains 0.00238; that of the Boulevard Port- 
Royal, 0.004 at the surface and 0.008 lower down, and earth from 
below the asphalt of the Quai de 1’ Hétel-de-Ville contains 0.043. 

“The impermeability of the soil to air and water prevents the 
salt from being washed away by the rain, and it remains near the 
surface, kills the superficial roots and often causes the death of 
the whole tree.”"— 7ranslated for Tue Literary DicEsr. 





THE NEWLY DISCOVERED EGYPTIAN RACE, 


HE discovery of evidences of a hitherto unknown race in 
Egyptian history, having a different origin and different 
civilization from that of the Egyptians proper, has already been 
alluded to in this department. During the session of the recent 
geographical congress in London, Professor Petrie, the discoverer 
of this race, invited the members to view his wonderful collection 
of antiquities exhibiting their state of civilization. We quote 
below an account of this collection contributed by Dr. D. G. 
3rinton to Sczence, August 23: 


or 


They [the antiquities in the collection] may well be called 
‘extraordinary,’ as they introduce an entirely new element into 
the history of ancient Egypt. proving the presence on the Nile 
‘of a fresh and hitherto unsuspected race, who had nothing of the 
Egyptian civilization,’ to quote Professor Petrie’s words. Not 
that they were uncivilized. Far from it. Their culture was in 
some respects superior to that of the Egyptians of their age; but 
it was wholly independent of it, developed in another center, 
under an entirely different inspiration and technique, proving it 
the product of another ethnic group. 

“These intruders overthrew the great civilization of Egypt at 
the close of the sixth dynasty, and were in turn overthrown by 
the rise of the eleventh dynasty at Thebes. In the current 
chronology this would place them from 3300 to 2800 B.c. They 
completely expelled or destroyed the former inhabitants for more 
than a hundred miles along the Nile Valley, in the district situ- 
ated between Gebelen and Abydos. How thoroughly they extir- 
pated their predecessors in this region may be judged by the fact 
that, in opening over two thousand of their graves and examin- 
ing several of their town sites, not a single Egyptian object was 
found. Nor did they care to learn any Egyptian art; for tho 
they worked extensively and skilfully in clay, all their vessels 
are made by hand, and they refused to adopt the potter’s wheel, 
which was then and long before familiar tothe Egyptians. They 
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brought with them a culture belonging to the highest neolithic 
type. Ihave never seen in any other collection flint implements 
of equal finish or so graceful in outline. Beautifully polished 
beads and small ornaments of cornelian, amethyst, turquoise, 
garnet, and other hard stones were found in abundance. Stone 
vases were shown in great variety and of graceful outlines. 

“The decorative designs are often elaborate, some in conven- 
tional lines, spirals, and network, some representing boats, birds, 
trees, and human beings. Animal designs in relief are portrayed 
with artistic consciousness. 

“Of metals, copper was the only one in frequent use. Adzes, 
needles, harpoons, and daggers were manufactured from it. 

“Their mode of interment was altogether unknown to the 
Egyptians. The bodies were buried in the gravel, not in rock 
tombs. The graves were square pits, and the corpse was laid in 
a contracted position with the head to the south and the face to 
the west. The custom of incineration did not prevail; but there 
are signs of funereal human sacrifices, and apparently of canni- 
balism. 

“It is not likely that they shared the Egyptian’s skill in archi- 
tecture. Two of their towns which were examined showed re- 
mains of structures of mud brick of small size. 

“What were the ethnic relations of these mysterious invaders, 
this ‘new race,’ as Professor Petrie called them ? 

“In the interesting address which he made to us on the occasion 
of our visit, he expressed himself cautiously but with a positive 
conviction. From numerous analogies of culture, of cranial 
forms, of geographical position, of historic references, he had 
been led to the conviction that they belonged to the Berber or 
Libyan groups, that vast ethnic stock which occupied the whole 
of north Africa, west of the Nile Valley, above the Sudan. His 
arguments seemed to myself and others quite sufficient, at least 
in the present stage of the investigation. 

“What is especially noteworthy is the fact that civilization was 
highest on their arrival. Later it degenerated, and finally be- 
came absorbed in the Egyptian. Therefore, if Professor Petrie 
is right in his identification, we must credit to the Numidian- 
Libyan tribes of the fourth millennium B.c. a culture of native 
growth higher in many respects (tho inferior in others) to that of 
the Egyptians who were their contemporaries. 

“Of the many and brilliant discoveries we owe to the indefati- 
gable zeal of Professor Petrie, this last, of which I give this cursory 
account, is perhaps the most important for the history and eth- 
nography of the Nile Valley and northern Africa.” 





A NEW MEDICAL APPLICATION OF 
ELECTRICITY. 


HE researches of D’Arsonval in physiological electricity 

have borne fruit in a new application of electricity to medi- 

cine, as described in a paper read by Dr. Apostoli before the Brit- 

ish Medical Association at its recent meeting. We quote an ac- 
count of his method from 7he Lancet, August Io: 


“The current of high frequency and high potential is caused to 
traverse a large helix inside which the patient is placed; and 
the effect is to set up induction currents of a similar kind inside 
the patient’s body. These travel in closed circuits through the 
tissues and produce nutritive changes, which can be recognized 
by their effect in increasing the elimination of carbon dioxid and 
of urea. The actual figures are promised at an early date. The 
results are good in diseases characterized by failure or impair- 
ment of nutrition, and accordingly Dr. Apostoli reports successes 
in anemia and debility, gout, rheumatism, neurasthenia, and 
hysteria. In diabetes also there have been some favorable cases. 
The principle of the localized application of electricity for the 
relief of disease, so ably insisted upon by Duchenne, has delayed 
the recognition of the important general effects to be obtained 
from electrical treatment. At present there is a distinct move- 
ment in favor of general electrification as a therapeutic means, 
and the results appear to be almost identical in character, 
whether the method employed be by the alternate current electric 
bath, advocated by Gautier and Laret, or the high potential in- 
duction method of D’Arsonval and Apostoli, or the electrostatic 
methods favored by Vigouroux and Morton of New York, who 
use the Wimshurst or some similar machine as the source of the 
electricity applied.” 
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THE COMING OF THE HORSELESS VEHICLE. 


HIS anxiously expected event is discussed in a leading edi- 
torial by /udustries and Iron, London, August g, with the 
conclusion that it is close at hand, but that the mode of propul- 
sion of these vehicles, contrary to common expectation, is not 
likely to be electrical, under present conditions, at least. The 
most probable means of propulsion seems to be the petroleum 
motor. We quote below a part of the editorial to which we have 
referred : 


“The inauguration of the horseless vehicle as a means of every- 
day street and road transportation now appears to be close upon 
us. France, much to its honor, has taken the initiative in this 
matter, and has been the means of bringing the whole question 
from a speculative to a thoroughly practical basis. The recent 
trials have proved that the present type of locomotive carriage 
is, even at thisearly stage, a thoroughly practical and economical 
vehicle. The process of evolution, by which the early form is 
gradually stripped of encumbrances, simplified in mechanism, 
and trained down, as it were, of superfluities, will, in the usual 
course of events, apply to the auto-vehicle; and from that point 
of view we are enabled to forecast, from a consideration of the 
present foremost form, what a thing of beauty and docility of 
management the future self-propelled carriage must come to be. 

“The most important lesson which, after the demonstration of 
practicability recently afforded in regard to these conveyances, 
is that which relates to the use of electricity as a propelling 
power. In this country comparatively little attention has been 
given to any other power but this, in connection with new means 
of transportation. But it must be confessed that it has now been 
proved signally that at present, at least, electricity is completely 
out of the field for road carriages of every description. Road 
electric traction depends upon the storage battery : that is to say, 
upon a cumbrous, heavy, and wasteful source of energy.” 


After bestowing passing notice on the company that propcses 
to establish a line of electric omnibuses between Hammersmith 
and London—a company which it evidently regards as intended 
to operate only on paper, the editorial goes on as follows: 


“It is the unanimous opinion of those whose experience in the 
manufacture and use of the storage battery render their testimony 
unchallengeable, that any form of road traction whose propulsive 
power is based on the storage battery must necessarily result in 
a failure. The company which has been referred to, and which 
may or may not make in the future an appeal to the public for 
capital, stands, of course, on this footing. Yet it has now been 
demonstrated in the most decisive manner possible that accumu- 
lators can not compete with petroleum motors. With all the 
sympathy in the world for the advance in electrical science im- 
plied by its title, we feel we are only expressing the general con- 
sensus of qualified opinion when we say that ‘electric traction on 
common roads,’ based on the storage battery in its present form, 
stands foredoomed to disaster. 

“The storage battery in its most favorable aspect involves a 
weight of between 200 pounds and 30 pounds to produce a horse- 
power-hour. It is manifestly useless for electricity in this shape 
to attempt to compete with a prime motor weighing less than 
quarter of the electrical apparatus required; and so far, tho the 
weight of the storage battery is gradually being reduced, there is 
no prospect of a such diminution as will place it on equal terms 
with its competitor. At the same time it is by no means to b: 
supposed that electric-road traction is nothing more than a re- 
mote possibility. The best advised on this question are full oi 
confidence in its inherent practicability. But the end must be 
worked out by experiment thoroughly before discrediting the 
whole enterprise by pushing forward half-digested schemes bound 
to end in failure.” 





‘““ THE storage battery,” says Electricity, has its uses, ‘but any one who 
talks of applying it for traction purposes ontrunk lines iseither a fool, or 4 
knave, probably the latter. The idea has been tried in this country alm 
continuously for over ten years on ordinary street-car work, and ha 
provedafailureinevery case. It will never be successful, even for trave! 
at the rate of six miles an hour and on a perfectly level and straight trac! 
until some one makes a new discovery. It isnot invention which is needed 
Entirely new methods must be discovered before any storage- -batter) 
traction scheme is worth the attention of any investor.” 
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SENDING PICTURES BY TELEGRAPH. 


NVENTORS have long dreamed of transmitting photographs 
directly by electricity, generally by utilizing the capacity of 
some substance, as selenium, to change its electrical resistance 
when illuminated. No device based on this principle, however, 
has yet been practically successful. Better known is the appa- 
ratus recently illustrated in Tue Lirerary Dicest, which utilizes 
two synchronously revolving cylinders and produces a picture 
that resembles the well-known “half-tone” process engravings. 
The telautograph, too, which was described in our columns not 
long ago, can transmit a picture drawn by an artist, as well as 
his handwriting. All these methods require special apparatus. 
A simple and interesting plan for transmitting an outline sketch, 
as of a portrait, by means of a kind of cipher code over an ordi- 
nary telegraph line has been copyrighted by W. H. Lowd, train- 
dispatcher for the Northern Pacific Railroad at Duluth, Minn. 
This method is illustrated and described herewith, both descrip- 
tion and pictures being taken from 7he Electrical Review, New 
York, Aug. 21: 

“The method is a comparatively simple one and should prove 
of especial value to newspapers in obtaining a map of the scene 
of a crime, plans of buildings, navy and army maneuvers, and, 
where telegraph tolls are not too high, portraits and other pic- 
tures. 

“The drawing or sketch which it is desired to transmit by tele- 
graph is traced in an enlarged or reduced form, by means of a 
pantograph, on one of Mr. Lowd’s cipher charts. A section of 
the chart is shown in the accompanying illustration, Fig. 1. This 
chart consists of a sheet of paper on which are ruled 476 blocks 
about a quarter of an inch square, which are each subdivided 
into nine lesser blocks and squares, numbered from one to nine. 
Across the top and bottom of the chart are letters designating 
each of the larger blocks, and on either side are like designations 
of the blocks running across the sheet, similar to the methods 
employed in atlases for the location of points on maps. The 


Bs 
Boat 
March 
Koight 
Fish 


Foam 


Busby 


Smoke 
Dream 
Gusty 
Corner 
Market 
Buffalo 
Weaver 
Burch RC 


Rich RH 





FIG. 1.—LOWD'S CIPHER CHART FOR SENDING PICTURES BY TELEGRAPH. 


letters are supplemented by short words which can be used instead. 
The words are preferable in long distance messages for the sim- 
ple reason that in frequent transfers they are not so apt to be 
wrongly sent. In indicating lines passing between the square 
the fraction is given by using the figures which the line divides, 
as thus, for instance: 24, 3{, %, etc. In sending curves each 
square i8 given through which the curve passes. Blocks to be 
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shaded are named, as are alsocolors. After the tracing is on the 
chart it will be found that each line or curve can be very closely 
located by the little squares and described by the cipher giving 
the two dimensions. The points described by the cipher are then 
sent by telegraph to the receiving 
end oftheline. The operator there 
has a similar chart before him and 
follows with his pencil the points 
given in the telegraphic message. 
When the tracing is completed it 
is handed over to an artist, who 
fills in the sketch as required. 

“Fig. 2 isaportrait of Mr. Lowd 
drawn from the chart shown in 
Fig. 1.” 


The character of the cipher 
message from which the tracing 
was made is sufficiently indicated 
by the following extract, preceded 





by a few additional words of ex- 

FIG. 2.—W. H. LOWD— DRAWING 
MADE FROM CHART SHOWN IN 
FIG. 1. 


planation : 


“The word ‘from’ denotes a new 
starting-point. Keep the pencil on the paper until the word 
‘from’ appears again. When figures follow each other (as 1, 5, 
¥, etc.), they are the ones in the block last indicated by words. 
The word ‘to’ is understood... . 

“From Ruth Ned 8 Ruth Bill 44 Ruth Mack ¢# Paul log $ Paul 
limb 1 Paul man $ . 

“From Ruth Mack # burn log 2 9 May Mack § Josie Mack ¥% 5 
Josie log } great log # great limb 2 1 4 great man 9. 

“From great man I 4 great hall 2 # great horn % bright horn 8 
boat hall 5 March man 1 March limb 5 3 boat man 9. 

“From bright man 5 4% $ boat man 2 § 3 boat hall 3 bright hall 
% great man 3 # great hall 1 3 bright hall 6 boat hall 1. 

“From bushy Ned 3 bushy Bill 4% smoke Bill 1 dream Bill 4.” 


The cipher message concludes with a few directions to the 
artist. The following were all that were considered necessary in 
the present case: 


“Hair cut close on back of head and neck. Hair parted and 
combed forward and up.” 


CAN THERE BE EXPLOSION WITHOUT 
FLAME? 


HIS question has just been investigated by a special com- 

mittee appointed by the North of England Institute of Mi- 

ning and Mechanical Engineers, the object being to discover an 

explosive that will not set fire to surrounding gases in blasting. 

The conclusions, as set forth in the committee’s report, are of 

interest and importance. We quote from /ndustries and J/ron, 
London, August 9: 


“It would appear from the report that altho the committee took 
the title of the ‘Flameless Explosives Committee,’ yet there is in 
reality no such thing as a flameless high explosive. The com- 
mittee state in effect: ‘4//the high explosives on detonation pro- 
duce evident flame.’ The following are the conclusions which 
the committee have deduced from the experiments they have 
made: All the high explosives (ammonite, ardeer powder, bel- 
lite, carbonite, roburite, securite, and westfalit) are less liable 
than blasting-powder to ignite inflammable mixtures of air and 
fire-damp. These explosives, however, can not be relied upon as 
insuring absulute safety when used at places where inflammable 
mixtures of air and fire-damp may be present. The variable re- 
sults following upon the detonation of high explosives appear to 
be due in some measure to defective admixture of, or variation 
in, the proportions of the ingredients used in the manufacture of 
the explosive. In view of the changes from time to time made in 
the proportions and constituents of high explosives, it seems 
desirable that this information should be afforded by the manu- 
facturers to the users of the explosive.’” 





A CONGRESS of Hygiene will be held at Bordeaux, France, in November 
on the occasion of the exhibition to be held there. 
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MODERN OPTIMISM IN ENGINEERING. 


HIS is the age of the inventor. Where a century ago he was 

met with sneers and had to work his way to success against 

blind conservatism and violent opposition, to-day he is welcomed 

on all hands with open arms. Money is poured into his coffers 

from all sides, and little or no effort on his part is required, com- 

pared with that which his predecessor was obliged to put forth. 

Of this optimistic feeling, which too often leads capitalists to 

entrust their money to schemers, impostors, or cranks, 7he 

Electrical World, August 24, speaks editorially as follows, clo- 
sing with a special reference to electric traction : 


“The tendency during the latter part of the century has been 
rather toward too great credulity and away from conservatism of 
belief. Formerly new discoveries were seldom regarded with a 
friendly feeling, and frequently they met with even violent op- 
position. This was probably due to the fact that only in recent 
years have educated men, in the proper sense of the word, occu- 
pied the higher positions in the engineering world. Formerly it 
was sufficient for a man to obtain his knowledge of a profession 
by experience alone, and a profession was then practised more as 
a trade than a broad calling in which the consideration of prin- 
ciples is the prime requisite. Then an engineer’s knowledge ex- 
tended little beyond his daily tasks, and his system of training 
resulted in a limited adaptability. Innovations were viewed with 
prejudice, partly from habit, but principally because it was felt 
that their adoption would weaken a standing secure only when 
based on a knowledge acquired by long personal experience. 
Until those occupying professional positions came to be educated 
men in the modern sense of the word, progress was beset with 
difficulties, and even those who adopted new ideas did so most 
frequently as a matter of faith, and prejudiced their advancement 
by an advocacy which often consisted merely of personal abuse 
of the opposite side. The introduction of the principle of the ex- 
pansive working of steam, for example, was accompanied by a 
violent warfare of personalities between the opposing sides, the 
scientific side of the question being rarely referred to, and the 
same was true to a less extent with respect to the introduction of 
the compound engine. Even at the present day a proposal 
brought before a meeting of steam railway master-mechanics in- 
volving a change from present practise is likely to lead to a bitter 
personal controversy. On the other hand, at the present day any 
scheme, particularly if an electrical one, meets with the appro- 
bation of the public, and engineers, instead of opposing objec- 
tions, are inclined to be rather too lenient in their public, if not 
private, expressions of approval, thereby often doing a real harm. 
It is to this optimistic manner of viewing everything electrical 
that the success of the vast army of electrical fakirs is due, repre- 
sentatives of which may be found in every town in the country 
and who in cities can be counted by scores. Their main argu- 
ment consists in quoting bygone references to the impossibility 
of accomplishing what are now actualities, the tacit assumption 
being that the probability of falsity of such statement is as great 
to-day as formerly. This, as we have attempted to point out, is 
not true, the present tendency, on the contrary, being rather 
toward an undue optimism even on the part of the sober-minded. 
As to the question whether or not electricity will entirely replace 
steam on railways, it seems at present to be an idle one for the 
reason that such substitution, if it occurs, will be by progressive 
steps, and discussion of the matter will neither advance nor retard 
the end. There is no electrical problem connected with the sub- 
stitution, it being probable that several manufacturers at the 
present time would be willing to supply, with guaranties, electric 
locomotives for any brand of the service now performed by their 
steam prototypes. Formerly the substitution of electric for steam 
traction might have been made a matter of faith and the subject 
of bitter controversy, but scientific enlightenment has changed all 
that. To-day it is merely a matter of dollars and cents, of en- 
gineering estimates and financial policy.” 





The Wonderful Maxim Gun.—Sczence publishes some “ Notes 
from London,” including an account of a visit of its correspond- 
ent, R. H. T. (evidently Prof. R. H. Thurston, a high engineer- 
ing authority), to Maxim the inventor. He speaks of the Maxim 
gun as follows: “The Maxim gun is perhaps the most extraordi- 
nary implement of war ever devised. The pressing of a button 
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is all that is required of the gunner, the gun loading itself and 
firing automatically, at the rate of 600 to 800 shots a minute, 
until the finger is removed or until the ammunition is exhausted. 
All the needed energy in working the mechanism is supplied by 
the recoil of the barrel of the gun. Hundreds of these guns have 
been supplied European and Oriental nations, and they have 
already done much effective work. It seems hardly creditable to 
the ordinance authorities of the United States that they should 
have permitted foreign nations to lead in utilizing so great an 
American invention. Mr. Maxim has not imbibed much respect 
for our officials, or our methods of treatment of inventors in this 
department of applied science, from his personal experience at 
home.” 





What Solder Can Do.—‘ There are those,” says The Scien- 
tific Machinist, Cleveland, August 1, ‘“ who have a natural taking 
to solder, and claim that they can do anything with this low- 
heat metal. Give them any substance and they are ready to go 
to work immediately. A glass water-gage was given to one of 
this fraternity, with a request to solder it into a brass elbow at 
both ends. The glass tube was heated to a red heat and covered 
with chlorid of silver till a reaction was formed and the surface 
of the glass well silverized; then a special solder was made to 
take hold of both the glass tube and the boiler fittings, and now 
there is a water column that will stand all that the boiler can 
stand, with no danger of its giving out in the packing.” 





Electrical Examination of the Eye.—‘“‘Velhagen has found, 
by extensive experimentation,” says /odern Medicine, “that the 
electrical reaction of the eye is changed in disease of the optic 
nerve. The examination was made by placing one sponge upon 
the nape of the neck, while the other was placed over the eye. 
A galvanic current was used. Children from ten to fifteen years 
of age observed the first flash at the interruption of the current, 
when the amount of current employed was A, to #; of a milliam- 
pere [one thousandth ampere]. In adults, a current of 4% to 14 of 
a milliampere was required. In cases of atrophy of the optic 
nerve, 3¢ of a milliampere was required to produce the character- 
istic reaction.” 


SCIENCE BREVITIES. 


” 


‘“‘AN important change,” says 7he Electrical Review, “is about to be 
made in the Government printing-cffice in Washington, where the whole 
of the heavy shafting and expensive belting hitherto employed will be 
removed to make room for an electric equipment. The office is to be en- 
tirely lighted by electricity, and it is estimated that this reform alone will 
save the Government $1,200 a month in gas bills. Much of the machinery 
will be operated by electric power instead of steam, and nearly all the 
work of several of the departments will be done by electric motors,” 


‘“ THE Baldwin Locomotive Works, Philadelphia, expects to have ready 
for inspection, in two or three weeks, an electric locomotive constructed 
after the new designs of the Westinghouse-Baldwin combination,” says 
The Electrical Age. ‘**Two classes of trucks will be made for these loco 
motives—one for light work, such as that required on elevated roads, and 
the other for heavier, or suburban traffic. It is claimed that speeds 
varying from 40 to 90 miles an hour can be attained with these engines, 
according to the power of the motors and service.” 


“ A MOUNTAIN top,” says 7he Lancet, in noticing arecent death from 
lightning-stroke, ‘tis always a dangerous place in a storm, for the protru 
sion of the massof the mountain above the rest of the earth surface : 
tracts any cloud, more especially one charged with electricity, and any 
one crossing this area, likea ‘point’ on a conductor, is extremely lik¢ 
to determine the direction of the discharge through himself.” 


THE chemical section of the French Association for the Advancement of 
Science is puzzling its head over a problem which, fortunately, Englis 
speaking chemists will never have to solve. It concerns the gender ot 
such words as “saccharose,” “glucose,”’ and “maltose.”’ Some gram- 
marians maintain that they are feminine, since they have a feminine t 
mination, and others that they are masculine, since they are varieties 
sugar, and the word sucre is masculine. 


THE electric current is now being employed for the killing of str 
dogs. The victim is fitted with four leather boots, with metallic soles 
piece of wet sponge is fitted in the interior of the boot, and a copper W! 
connected with the street lighting system is attached to the metallic s: 
A policeman holds the dog by a rope around the neck, and a fireman acts 
executioner. A switch in the fire-hall is turned on, giving acurren! 
1,700 volts. 


“IT has been shown in a report of the sub-committee of the Glasgow 
corporation,” says Sczence, ‘that some samples of French peas examin 
contain fifteen grains of copper sulfate in the pound. The French Gov 
ernment forbids the use of these peas in France, but allows them to 0S 
exported.” 
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CONCERNING HUXLEY’S AGNOSTICISM. 


HETHER it matters much or little what Professor Hux- 
ley’s religious and theological opinions were, those opin- 
ions are discussed in high critical places with a seriousness which 
will probably lead to long-continued controversy. Mr. Richard 
H. Hutton, editor of Zhe Spectator, London, who was a friend 
of Professor Huxley’s and was closely associated with him during 
the years when his great energies were at their meridian, writes 
of him in 7he Forum for September. Mr. Hutton does not do 
homage to Professor Huxley’s popularly venerated position as 
an Agnostic. Speaking of how he “often puzzled the so-called 
metaphysicians and reduced them to bewildered silence,” Mr. 
Hutton says: 


“For example, I shall never forget the dismay with which 
many of us heard his paper on the question, ‘ Has the frog a soul, 
and of what nature is that soul, supposing it to exist?” Iam sure 
that he must have written it with an ironic smile, foreseeing how 
he would puzzle most of his hearers with his biological state- 
ments. He pointed out that if the frog has a soul at all, it must 
have two souls, for if the spinal cord is divided, both the divided 
parts manifest separately precisely the same kind of purposive 
action, tho they do not cooperate. . . . Of course a great many of 
his hearers were ignorant of the physiological facts which he nar- 
rated, and many of those who were not entirely ignorant of them 
had never considered them in relation to the problems he attacked : 
as to whether, for instance, a human being with his spine broken 
has or has not a separate reason or will in those lower limbs 
which manifest every sign of sensation, without the smallest con- 
sciousness in the man himself that he has suffered what he ap- 
pears to observers to suffer, if those lower limbs are irritated or 
tickled. I need hardly say that the discussion on this paper was 
not very ‘nutritive.’ The Metaphysical Society can hardly be 
said to have had amind of its own on the question whether a frog 
has a soul or not. AndIdo not suppose that Professor Huxley 
himself had any distinct opinion on it.” 


Mr. Hutton states that the real object of this paper on the frog 
was “to bewilder,” and he adds that with the greater part of the 
Metaphysical Society Professor Huxley certainly succeeded—“ all 
the more, perhaps, that he himself was very uncertain as to what 
the legitimate inference as to the consciousness of the frog ought 
to be.” Referring to Professor Huxley’s combativeness—his de- 
light in the give-and-take, the guard-and-thrust, of social and 
practical life—Mr. Hutton resorts to quotation to describe him as 
one who “drank delight of battle with his peers” as eagerly as 
ever did Ulysses “far on the ringing plains of windy Troy.” In 
allusion to the Professor’s claim of being an Agnostic in the 
strictest sense, Mr. Hutton says: 


“He thought it the only true sort of religion to cherish ‘the 
noblest and most human of man’s emotions by worship, “for the 
most part, of the silent sort,” at the Altar of the Unknown and 
Unknowable ;’ and he sympathized with those Athenians who had 
set up an altar ayreorw fee, ‘to the unknown God’—the incident re- 
lated in the act of the Apostles—from which he borrowed for him- 
self the name of Agnostic. But whenever he came to explain what 
these emotions are, which are so noble and are yet excited by the 
pure negation of all knowledge, you find him slipping in a good 
many assumptions to which, if used by an opponent, he would 
have taken the strongest objection, as exhibiting a most illegiti- 
mate use of ‘the momentous words, I believe.’” 


We now quote the closing part of Mr. Hutton’s article: 


“What I have never fully understood is the reverence which 
Professor Huxley expressed, and certainly deeply felt, for Jesus 
of Nazareth—whom he called ‘the greatest moral genius the world 
has seen’—tho he himself regarded worship ‘for the most part of 
the silent sort’ at ‘the altar of the Unknown and Unknowable’ as 
the ideal of the highest human worship. Of course I do not 
doubt that he made the allowances which every wise man must 
make for the immense chasm between the age of faith and the 
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age of science. But why he should speak of Jesus Christ ‘as the 
realized ideal of almost perfect humanity,’ if agnosticism be the 
nearest approach to truth that we have yet made, I can not un- 
derstand. Surely ‘the realized ideal of almost perfect humanity’ 
has done more to keep the human race from appreciating ‘ natu- 
ral knowledge’ at the high rate at which Professor Huxley appre- 
ciated it, than any other human being who ever lived. Nay, 
even Christ’s pure and ideal morality was rooted deep in the life 
of a living God, and not at all like ‘worship for the most part of 
the silent sort’ at ‘the altar of the Unknown and Unknowable.’ 
Ican not imagine any book which has diverted the human race 
so far from the true path of education as Professor Huxley traces 
it out in his ‘Lay Sermons,’ as the Bible; nor any life traced in 
the Bible which has had a tenth part of the same effect in causing 
that wide departure from the study of what Professor Huxley 
meant by ‘natural knowledge,’ as thatof Jesus Christ. Professor 
Huxley declares that tu the Palestinian Jew ‘God was immanent 
in a sense few Western people realize.” Well, was that a concep- 
tion that has led the world right, or that has led it wrong? H 
right, Agnosticism must be in the last degree misleading. If 
wrong, how can Jesus of Nazareth be ‘the realized ideal of almost 
perfect humanity’? There never was a more dazzling, mislead- 
ing will-o’-the-wisp than the attitude of Jesus Christ toward God, 
if the teaching of Professor Huxley’s ‘Lay Sermons’ is to be 
regarded as verifiable. ‘The man of science,’ said this great 
warrior on the side of the skeptics, ‘has learned to believe in 
justification not by faith, but by verification.’ Well, what was 
the verification of the positive teaching ‘that the hairs of your 
head are all numbered’? Was it, in Professor Huxley’s mind, 
‘justified’ at all? Andif not, what is more paradoxical than the 
proposition that Jesus Christ was ‘the greatest moral genius the 
world has seen,’ and that he was the realized ideal of almost per- 
fect humanity? Did Jesus Christ ever conceive the duty of skep- 
ticism as to the love and guardianship of God? And how, then, 
could Professor Huxley reverence so profoundly the man who 
taught the creed most opposed to his own that ‘Skepticism is the 
highest of duties, blind faith the unpardonable sin’ ? 

“The only manner in which, with my knowledge of the man, 
his tenderness and his combativeness, his irony and his impulsive 
moods of reverence, I can reconcile Huxley’s strong denuncia- 
tions of anything like unverified beliefs, with his sudden bursts 
of passionate feeling for One who was by no means a worshiper 
of the Unknown or Unknowable, since he led the world into a 
perfect rapture of belief that rendered it blind and deaf for cen- 
turies to ‘natural knowledge,’ is by assuming that a great deal of 
his skepticism was a kind of habitual expression of the eager 
combativeness of his nature. If the words ‘I believe’ were to 
him so ‘momentous,’ it was not solely because they and their 
converse expressed the final judgment of a very keen intellect, 
but also because they embodied the defiance of a very warlike 
and ardent spirit. Professor Huxley loved to throw down the 
glove to those who seemed to him to bar the way against the 
exploring genius of a very daring nature. But, none the less, he 
had that in him which often spurred him on to renounce his own 
most cherished canons of judgment and most approved répudia- 
tions of faith.” 


CAMP-MEETING SABBATH-BREAKING. 


OMPLAINT against the manner of conducting camp- 
meetings in these days is frequently made by the religious 
press. Referring to such a meeting recently held near Louis- 
ville, Ky., Zhe Christian Observer (Pres.), of that place, vigor- 
ously condemns the prominent features of the occasion, and says 
that it is high time for Christian sentiment to denounce such 
Sunday dissipation. This paper leads up to and gives the facts 
in the case as follows: 


“In olden times, when the country was sparsely settled and 
churches could be reached with difficulty, camp-meetings were a 
means of great good. Families would lay aside their business 
and household cares, and old and young go to the common 
meeting-place, in a spirit of reverence, to spend one or two 
weeks, or a longer time, in religious services, day after day. 
There are parts of the country where such meetings are still held, 
and are used with profit in carrying the Gospel to those who need 
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it or are longing for it. But the so-called ‘camp-meeting’ of the 
present day is a very different institution. It is usually located 
on a railroad, so as to be convenient of access for the beer-drink- 
ers and card-players and worldly minded people who wish to 
spend the Lord’s day in carousing and reveling. Such a meeting 
has just been held near us. We have before us a handbill of one 
of the railroads, pi¢turing its attractions: ‘Shady walks, elegant 
boating, best of fishing, blue-grass roads, Shaker village, laurel 
and fern-covered hills, natural scenery unexcelled, excellent din- 
ner,’ and this same handbill, while omitting reference to the beer- 
tables, etc., advertises Dr. T. De Witt Talmage as the great at- 
traction to the Sunday excursionists. It announces his presence 
on Saturday and Sunday, and says he— 

‘Will preach one of his WONDERFUL sermons each day. In order to 
enable the people along the line to hear this MARVELOUS PULPIT ORATOR 


and DIVINE, the Queen and Crescent route begs to announce a service of 
low rates on Saturdays and Sundays.’ 


“Then follows a schedule of prices, and one half of what would 
be charged the same people if they were going on business, in- 
stead of engaging in a Sabbath-breaking frolic. 

“And here is a description of the Sabbath there as reported in 
secular journal: 


‘The grounds of the camp-meeting presented the old story. There were 
all sorts of booths with goods to sell at the usual prices. The photographer 
did a thriving business, as every happy family that had come over the 
road from the rural districts seemed to think it the proper caper to hit two 
birds with one stone—to get religion and havetheir pictures “took.’’ Girls 
were plentiful, and the summer girl from all the neighboring towns prom- 
enaded about, drank lemonade, flirted, laughed, and was as happy as she 
ever had been. 

‘The only special High Bridge feature not hitherto mentioned was the 
appearance of a real live barber-shop, bearing the legend, ‘ Ladies’ 
Barber-shop.” Around the grounds, like the conventional mottoes hung 
around the conventional Sunday-school, were such homely signs as ** Don’t 
forget to stopat the ladies’ barber-shop and get your hair cut and banged,” 
“Be sure to take in the winding stairs at the river,” *‘ Hot soup and soda 
water,’ ‘* Hot fish and ice lemonade for sale here.”’’”’ 


The writer says it is commonly reported that Dr. Talmage 
“received hundreds of dollars as his share of the profits of this 
scheme for making money on the Sabbath,” and closes by say- 
ing that “where a Presbyterian, and especially one of the noto- 
riety of Dr. Talmage, lends his services, for a pecuniary consid- 
eration, to foster and encourage and train people in systematic 
Sabbath-breaking, it is time to protest with vigor.” 





ARE THERE CONTRADICTIONS IN THE 
SCRIPTURES? 


HIS is the question in the forefront of Biblical study at pres- 

ent, and quite naturally it is of interest to see just how con- 

servatives stand on this momentous matter. Probably the fairest 

representatives of the cautious conservative class that can be found 

are the Germans, who unite a determined positive faith in the 

Scriptures with an inclination to do full justice to the claims and 
real results of criticism. 

The Kirchenzettung, of Leipsic, edited by Professor Luthardt, 
is publishing a series of articles on “The Sacred Scriptures,” in 
which the Bible problems are discussed as they appear to the 
advocates of this position. At the same time it is shown what 
concessions can be made to newer criticism without damage or 
harm to the conservative view of the Scriptures. In No. 31 the 
fourth of this series appears, in which the textual problems of the 
Scriptures are considered. Among the statements made are 
these : 

No exegete can be in doubt that the close of Mark xvi. 9 sqq. 
was not in the original book. We do not know what it was that 
prevented Mark from completing his gospel. The present con- 
clusion, as is believed on the basis of an Armenian source, was 
written by a certain Ariston or Aristion, at the close of the first 
or beginning of the second century. Yet, notwithstanding this, 
it is a valuable addition and God’s Word. It has even furnished 
one of the church year's pericopes, and the command to mission- 
ize among all the peoples of the globe we could not spare. 

In John i. 18 many church fathers and manuscripts read “the 
only begotten God,” instead of “the only begotten Son,” and 
many critics defend the former variant. The author of this series 
does not accept this reading, but states that our faith in Christ as 
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the only begotten Son of God does not depend on the traditional 
text. 

In John iii. 13 are found the words‘“‘who is in heaven,” and 
from these the old Lutheran dogmatarians have drawn their doc- 
trine of the communication of attributes. The best manuscripts 
omit these words; but this does not invalidate the doctrine. 

The pericope concerning the woman found in adultery, John 
viii. 1 sqq., is recognized as a later addition to the fourth gospel 
by allscholars. The same is true of the Trinity passage, 1 John v. 
7. Luther himself originally omitted this verse in his translation. 
The doctrine it contains is Scriptural, but the verse in question is 
not. The deplorable character of the text of the Apocalypse is 
known to all Bible students, and only in recent times have ac- 
ceptable textual emendations been made, ¢.g., 1.6. 

It is further well known that the New Testament generally 
cites the Old, not after the original Hebrew, but after the Septua- 
gint, and does soeverywhere ; the latter deviates from the former. 
Cf. e.g., the citation in Heb. x. 5 from Ps. xl. Even such men 
as Keil, in his Ezn/eztung, acknowledge the presence of errors in 
the Old Testament text; cf. § 204 of this book. He believes that 
there is a lacuna in 1 Sam. xiii. 1. Special cases of textual diffi- 
culties are the questions whether there were one or two of the 
Gadarenes possessed of the devil; whether Christ healed one or 
two blind men at Jericho; the order of the temptations in the 
desert; the day of the Crucifixion as given by John and by the 
other gospels, as also other divergences, as the 23,000 in 1 Cor. x. 
8and the 27,ocooin Num. xxv. I-g; the statement made in1 Kings 
vii. 26 that there were 2,000 baths in the basin of Solomon, while 
2 Chron. iv. 5 states that there were 3,000 baths. Again, John 
xix. 14, it is stated that it was the “sixth hour” when Christ was 
crucified, while according to Mark xv. 25 it was the third hour, 
z.e.,ginthe morning. In Matt. xxvii. 9 it seems that Jeremiah is 
quoted instead of Zechariah, and in Mark i. 2, Isaiah instead of 
Malachi. 

The author of this article maintains that even if these things 
are so and there are contradictory reports, these are such only in 
the details and externals, but not in regard to the things them- 
selves, and least of all are they of such a character that they 
would invalidate the claims of the Scriptures. Even if the two 
evangelists do not give the same order in the three temptations 
of Christ, the fact remains that He was tempted and overcame His 
adversary. In regard to other discrepancies the same can be 
stated, while others still, such as the difference between John and 
the other three gospels on the day of Christ’s death, can very 
legitimately be reconciled and are discrepancies only seemingly. 
Enough, however, remains to warrant the church of to-day in 
not accepting in its fulness the verbal theory of inspiration as 
taught by the older church. This contained an exaggerated 
truth. In speaking of this proclivity of modern critics to find dis- 
crepancies in the Scriptures, the writer quotes from Lessing, who 
says: 

“As Polybius and Tacitus and Livy were handled by us so 
fairly and each one of their words is not tortured and tormented, 
why should we do this to Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John?” 





PHILLIPS BROOKS AS A THEOLOGIAN. 


HOSE who think as Bishop Phillips Brooks thought in the- 
ology have magnified him to the world. Canon Farrar 

does not consider that Bishop Brooks has his equal in the English 
Church to-day. Dr. Lyman Abbott has declared him “the great- 
est preacher in America during the last decade.” Bishop Clark, 
of Rhode Island, exalts not only the man and the preacher, but 
his theology, declaring that he would “as soon think of fathoming 
the bottom line of the ocean as giving the bottom line of his the- 
ology.” The Rey. John Fox, writing for 7he Presbyterian and 
Reform Review, questions the fitness of Bishop Clark’s canoni- 
zation of Bishop Brooks, and asks: “ Did Phillips Brooks owe his 
power to the keenness of his vision of truth and to the breadth 
and thoroughness of his comprehension of its loftier and its low- 
lier ranges? Or are we to attribute it rather to the tenacity of 
his grasp of a few leading ideas, ‘thoughts that breathe and 
words that burn,’ when his voice uttered them and his life gave 
them force and beauty?” Mr. Fox devotes his discussion princi- 
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pally to that phase of Bishop Brooks's theology which proclaims 
that humanity has from eternity existed in divinity, and reminds 
us that similar theological conceptions “have been advanced in 
various guises With similar confidence many times since Apol- 
linaris’s day,” and that “the sober judgment of the church has 
rejected them when their true nature and final consequences have 
been perceived.” Mr. Fox says that a good title for Bishop 
Brooks’s collected works would be: ‘The Gospel according to 
Schleiermacher, translated into English by F. D. Maurice, with 
some assistance from S. T. Coleridge and others, and now freely 
adapted to American use by Bishop Phillips Brooks.” 

Mr. Fox thinks it plain that Bishop Brooks, in trying to find 
some middle ground between the Unitarianism in which he was 
born and the orthodoxy of the Episcopal Church, lost hold of the 
best elements of both, and in dwelling upon his subject’s system 
of “mediating theology,” he writes: 


“There are two great hemispheres in salvation, corresponding 
to the two great needs of fallen man: deliverance from the guilt 
of sin, the curse of the law; and deliverance from death by the 
gift of life through Jesus Christ. Phillips Brooks proclaimed as 
one who saw with open vision the glory and wonder and everlast- 
ing beauty of the latter of these, and his words are often a thrill- 
ing revelation of its reality and blessedness. Under his potent 
touch old things become new, and the familiar phrases that 
denote the Light and the Life of God in men glow and blaze with 
majestic beauty. ‘In Him was life’ he ever seems to say, and 
his very style catchesa marvelous vitality fromthe theme. There 
is an abounding joyousness in his preaching, a childlike trustful 
happiness at the thought of Christ as tho life was a perpetual 
Christmas, and he ever heard the shepherds saying, ‘Let us go 
even now to Bethlehem ;’ so that his sermons ring with the re- 
frain of his own song— 

‘Yet in thy dark streets shineth 
The Everlasting Light.’ 

Replete with original and virile force, and constructed often with 
consummate literary skill, and perfumed with the choice aroma 
of a lovable character, they are an exhilarating tonic to an age 
wearied with its own questionings and sick of the vanity of riches. 
Many an agnostic mind came through his guidance to the know]l- 
edge of God as the real and Immanent Life and Light of the 
world; and as a sympathetic interpreter of the hidden phases of 
the spiritual life, uncovering the thoughts of many hearts and 
with delicate insight interpreting spiritual things to the spiritual, 
when shall we look upon his like again? Nevertheless it can not 
be said that he discerned the crowning glory and mystery of eter- 
nal life as the free gift of sovereign grace, bestowed in a new 
creation upon a race dead in sins, for to him spiritual life was but 
a deepening of the natural life. Of the other hemisphere of sal- 
vation, that vast continent of grace across which is written Justi- 
fication, he seems as ignorant as Europe was of America before 
Columbus. Faith, the bridge or wexus that connects the one 
with the other, he sees only from one side. As the conscious be- 
ginning of what Christ does in us, he sees and preaches it like a 
veritable prophet; but alas that the prophet should never go on 
to its office as the act of appropriation laying hold upon the sa- 
ving benefit of Christ’s work for us upon the cross. The Person 
of Christ he adores as God manifest in the flesh, but he can not 
reach the height of Paul's soaring pean, ‘that God may be all in 
all;’ for to Bishop Brooks Christ manifested equally an eternal 
humanity that, as it was in the beginning, is now, and ever 
shall be, at once humanity and divinity. Thus the doctrine of 
Christ's divinity is weakened into the deification of man.” 


THE watering-place or suburban camp-meeting is no longer a success for 
the purpose for which camp-meetings were originally held, viz., to pro- 
duce a religious awakening or revival. The history of the most popular 
camp-meetings all over the country proves this, going as far back as 1875, 
when the old camp-meeting at Chautauqua, New York, was turned into a 
summer school. The Chautauqua assembly is succeeding and supplanting 
the camp-meeting without doubt. This change can not be fairly attributed 
to spiritual decadence in the Church. We might do well toask whether 
God is not leading us as a Church to cultivate the intellectual along with 
the spiritual, to mingle the devotional with the educational, more than we 
have. A few old, historic camp-grounds are giving up a portion of the 
Season to special revival services, but the practical results are uniformly 
meager, so far as can be learned.—7he Methodist Herald, Minneapolis. 
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BISHOP SCHERESCHEWSKY AND HIS 
CHINESE BIBLE. 


MAN of medium stature, thickset but not stout, with iron- 

gray hair and mustache and beard, still in the early sixties, 
paralyzed in his lower limbs and in his hands, so that he can 
neither walk nor hold a pen except with difficulty to sign his 
name, but capable with unwearying fingers to operate the type- 
writer; a quiet, modest, gentle, soft-speaking scholar—such is 
the Rt. Rev. Dr. S. I. J. Schereschewsky, the retired Bishop of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in China, as seen and sketched 
by Zhe Literary World, Boston, of August 24, which adds, “and 
as you, reader, might have seen him on Thursday evening of last 
week in the stateroom of the Pullman sleeper on the night train 
out of the Union Station, Boston, for Montreal.” The writer 
says: 


“He carried with him in manuscript the translation of the Bible 
into classic Chinese, upon which he has been engaged for many 
years, and the typewriter cabinet upon which it was made. ‘Thus 
nears conclusion one of the stupendous literary works of the pres- 
ent century. The performance of it is an honor to Christian 
America, and the sight of this patient and devoted scholar in the 
midst of it has been an inspiration. 

“Bishop Schereschewsky (pronounced Sherreshevsky) is a 
Russian Lithuanian. He was educated partly in his native town 
of Tanroggen, partly in Krazi, partly in Zhitomer, partly at Bres- 
lau. Hewasa convert from the Hebrew religion tothe Christian, 
and he is one of the accomplished linguists of the age. In his 
youth he memorized the entire Hebrew Bible. In twenty-one 
years of residence at Pekin he became a Chinese scholar. The 
New Testament brought him to Christianity, and Christianity 
brought him to the United States, and the church in the United 
States educated him for the ministry and sent him back to China 
as a missionary, and in 1877 made him a bishop for that vast 
empire. His first great literary work was a translation of the 
whole of the Old Testament Scriptures into Mandarin, which is 
the spoken language of 200,000,000 of Chinese, and of which some 
thirty editions have been published. He was also one of the 
translators of the Greek New Testament into the same tongue. 
His incidental works have been translations of the prayer-book 
into Mandarin, and of the gospel of St. Mark into Mongolian, 
and the beginning of a Mongolian dictionary. His last great 
work will probably be this translation from the orginal Hebrew 
and Greek of the entire Bible into the Wen-li, or classic language 
of China, which is read by 400,000,000 in China, Japan, and 
Farther India. If there is any other living scholar who can 
translate from Hebrew directly into Chinese we should be giad 
to publish his name.” 





THE MORALITY OF BUDDHISM. 


S the readers of Ture Literary DicEst are aware, many at- 
tempts have been made in recent years by persons of con- 
siderable distinction in literary and philosophic circles to convince 
the world that the moral teachings of the sacred Buddhist writings 
are quite equal if not superior to the system of morals set forth 
by the founder of Christianity. Men of English and American 
birth and training have been found to declare their belief in the 
superior excellence of the Buddhist code of morals, and at least 
one such person announced his purpose some time ago of going 
out as a missionary to convert the Christian world to Buddhism. 
Among the more zealous of those who profess to see in the teach- 
ings of Buddha a new and better hope for mankind, is Bowles 
Daly, LL.D., a graduate of Dublin University, who for several 
years past has been living in Ceylon and other cities of the East 
engaged in the propagation of his new-found faith. The posi- 
tion occupied by Dr. Daly has give him great influence among 
the people of India. He is editor of Zhe Jndian World, and 
Honorable Secretary of the Buddhist Text Society, which has 
for its object “the making of original research into Buddhist 
literature generally, and into the history and geography of Bud- 
dhist countries.” At one of the meetings of this society held at 
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Darjeeling, some months ago, Dr. Daly ventured on the state- 
ment that “the books of Buddhism set forth teaching identical 
with that laid down by Christ in the Sermon on the Mount.” 
This statement led to a sharp controversy between Dr. Daly and 
Rev. Gresham Sanberg, chaplain of the Bengal Establishment, 
which was continued for some time in the columns of 7he /ndian 
Mr. Sandberg began by challenging Dr. Daly to 
give him proot of the correctness of the assertion which we have 
quoted. In answer Dr. Daly gave this extract from one of the 
first discourses attributed to Gautama: 


Statesman. 


‘““The perfect one, O monks, is the holy supreme Buddha. Open your 
ears, O monks, the deliverance from death is found. I teach you. I 
preach the law. If you walk according to my teaching, you shall be par- 
takers ina short time of that for which noble youths leave their homes; 
you shall, evenin the present life, apprehend the truth itself, and see face 
to face. There are two extremes, O monks, from which he who leads a 
religious life must abstain: one isa life of pleasure, devoted to desire and 
enjoyment; that is base, ignoble, unspiritual, unworthy, unreal. The 
other is a life of mortification: itis gloomy, unworthy, unreal. The per- 
fect one, O monks, is removed from both these extremes. The middle 
way enlightens the mind, enlightens the eyes, leads to rest, to knowledge, 
to enlightenment, to Nirwana. And what, O monks, is the middle way 
which the perfect one has discovered? It is this sacred eightfold path, as 
it is called: Right faith, right resolve, right speech, right action, right 
living, right effort, rightthought, right concentration. This, O monks, is the 
middle way which the perfect one has discovered, which enlightens the 
eye and enlightens the spirit, which leads to rest, to knowledge, to en- 
lightenment, to Nirwana.” 


The case against Dr. Daly is taken up at this point and pressed 
further by J. Ireland Jones, in The Church Missionary Intel- 
ligencer of London. Mr. Jones endeavors to confute Dr. Daly’s 
argument by quoting from a government document recently 
drawn up by Dr. Daly himself, and based on a four-years’ in- 
vestigation of the Jansa/es, or Buddhist monasteries, of which 
1,300 were visited. Referring to this report, Mr. Jones says: 


“No more striking commentary could have been written on the 
morality of Buddhism from its practical side. No writer with 
whom I am acquainted has drawn a darker picture of the Bud- 
dhist priesthood as a whole, or has been more scathing in denun- 
ciation of their dishonesty, untruthfulness, and general depravity. 
Not only in the opinion of this candid Buddhist does ‘brutal 
stagnation of mind prevail in the monasteries ;’ language seems 
hardly strong enough to describe the corruption existing on 
every side. Of one fazsa/a his report is: ‘Its funds are 
mismanaged, and a system of wholesale fraud is being perpe- 
trated.’ Of another he says: ‘This temple is scandalously mis- 
managed; its monks, four in number, are idle and depraved.’ A 
third temple had ‘procured for itself a terrible notoriety’ through 
the use of poison for the removal of troublesome claimants of its 
property. And these are but specimens. Other portions of the 
report are more gross still, and refer to abominations which for- 
bid mention. 

“It must certainly be a strong effort to dissociate the theoreti- 
cal from the practical which enables this outspoken doctor still to 
profess his faith in Buddhism, and to proclaim and strenuously 
uphold its superior morality ! 

“T have above alluded to the code of morals laid down for the 
Buddhist priesthood. It is contained in the ‘Viniya Pitaka,’ a 
division of the doctrine specially prepared for the monks. A 
study of the books affords a sufficient explanation of the state of 
things which Dr. Daly describes. The contents tend to induce 
the practise of the very sins they profess to condemn. In the 
‘Viniya Pitaka’ sin is not condemned in the abstract. ‘The pro- 
hibitions deal with offenses already committed. The ‘ Parajika’ of 
the ‘ Viniya’ relates the commission of some sin by a member of 
the confraternity. Its details are narrated with disgusting par- 
ticularity. The facts are brought to the notice of Buddha, fre- 
quently by the confession of the offender himself; and then that 
sin is condemned, and for the future prohibited. The moral 
effect of the study of such a record may be more easily imagined 
than described. With the desire of affording to European dab- 
blers in heathenism an opportunity of becoming better acquainted 
with the arcana of a system extolled as superior to Christianity, 
one of the Ceylon missionaries, the Rev. Stephen Coles, trans- 
lated a portion of this work and brought it to England to have 
it printed. He was informed by the publisher to whom the man- 
uscript was submitted that its publication in English would render 
him liable to prosecution for disseminating obscene literature !” 
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A FAMOUS ARMENIAN SHRINE. 


HE Armenians believe that Thaddeus was the apostle who 
converted them to Christianity. Moreover, they believe 
that the famous Monastery of Thaddeus the Apostle stands on the 
site of the first Armenian church, which was erected in 4o a.p., 
and that Thaddeus was martyred on a stone near by, and buried 
in a sarcophagus which was found nearly thirteen hundred years 
ago, when the bones were removed and buried in the present 
building. Rev. John N. Wright (Presbyterian), who recently 
visited this edifice, gives the following description of it in ‘The 
Church at Home and Abroad” : 


“An arm of the apostle was kept, and enclosed in gold, for the 
purpose of healing the sick, opening the eyes of the blind, etc. 
The shrine is famous all over this part of Persia, and is visited 
for hundreds of miles around, both by Armenians and Moslems. 
The monks showed us the miracle-working hand. It represents 
the lower arm and hand of Thaddeus. The thumb rests on the 
finger next to the little one. The monks said this signified he 
was in the act of preaching. 

“The Monastery has been a fine one, and is even now in quite 
good condition. It is said to have cost $60,000, which would 
equal in value here $300,000. ‘There are cells for about fifty 
monks. These are arranged just inside the wall which encloses 
the yard. In the center stands a fine church, the finest I have 
seen since leaving Europe. It was twenty years in building, is 
of colossal size and height, and all made of large blocks of hewn 
stone. Those stones on the outside of the building have busts 
of the twelve apostles and seven deacons embossed in panels on 
them, and all about are angels and cherubs. The frieze which 
runs around the building is made up of flowers and many kinds 
of animals, so combined as to set each other off. In the inside 
are numerous memorial tablets in alabaster of ancient date. 
About one third of the structure is very ancient. It is built of 
black stone, while the new part is mostly of white stone. On the 
inside of the old partis an inscription stating that the building 
was erected in 778 A.p., and that at that time the bones of Thad- 
deus were removed from their original resting-place and de- 
posited in the church in a small chapel (still there) made for the 
purpose. This makes the older part of this remarkable church 
1,217 years old. The newer part was erected one hundred years 
ago. It was not quite completed when the Russians (1828) in- 
duced the Armenians to migrate to the north of the Aras River. 
Thirty-two thousand are said to have left the region. Conse- 
quently the church was nevercompleted. <A porch was in process 
of erection at that time, and it remains without a roof, tho all the 
arches are still standing in beautiful symmetry.” 


Dr. Wright found some ancient manuscripts here. One is part 
of a Greek New Testament, “evidently very old, from the shape 
of the letters.” Another was in Armenian, but in character so 


ancient that it was difficult to trace the resemblance between it 


and the character in modern use. It is a fragmentary history 0 


the lives of the Apostles. Dr. Wright says that time would fail 


him to tell of all the antiquities that he saw. 





RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


THE Sunday opening of art museums does not prove such a drawing 
card with the laboring classes in England as was anticipated in some quar- 
ters. The average Sunday attendance at the Guildhall Art Exhibitiot 
year was 2,936; this year it has been 1,518, #.e., little more than halt 
year’s average. Similar decline is observable at Manchester, Liverpo 
Birmingham, and many other places. A good many would-be champions 
of the laboring classes in our own country as well as in England ar - 
vocates who have not been retained by the class whose wishes they 
to know and whose interests they are so ready to represent.— 7/¢ 
York Observer. 


The Independent says: “A very curious condition of things is brought out 
by The Southwestern Christian Advocate in reference to one Conference in 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. It is the Lexington, Ky., Conference, 
which is one of those established at the time when the Methodist Chur 
was pursuing its unfortunate policy of catering to the prejudices ot ' 
white people in the South by establishing white and colored confere! 
to cover the same territory. It has none but colored members, and it 
extended its bounds to take in districts in Ohio, Indiana, and all Illi! 
This separation ought tocome to an end.” 


4 


A CONGREGATION in Kansas seems to have found a new way of rai 
funds for their church work. They have agreed to sow 160 acres Of 
with wheat, and, after deducting a certain sum for rent, devote the res’ 
paying church expenses. The members furnish teams, plows, labore 
and seed, and expect to be able to provide preaching for every Sabbat' 
from the proceeds. 
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FROM FOREIGN LANDS. 


ENGLAND AND GERMANY. 


EN Bismarck directed the destinies of Germany, England 
lost much of the influence which she had exercised on the 
Continent since the days when German princes supplied her with 
troops. The old Chancellor persistently refused to believe that 
Great Britain could act from any but selfish motives, and his 
colonial enterprises were looked upon, even by the French papers, 
as a “protest against the complete Anglification of the world.” 
The present Emperor has shown greater confidence in England. 
Lord Rosebery’s Cabinet, indeed, continued the Gladstonian 
policy which the Germans consider as distinctly inimical to them- 
selves. Lord Salisbury has no sympathies for France, and it is 
hoped that the political isolation of England will cease under his 
administration. There is some talk that England will come to 
an understanding with the Triple Alliance. The Germans, how- 
ever, resent the freedom with which English Members of Parlia- 
ment and English papers discuss the internal affairs of Germany. 
The attitude of the British press is to the Germans an unpleasant 
reminder of the days when they were politically impotent. The 
Emperor recently addressed the crew of the battle-ship Worth, 
on the twenty-fifth anniversary of the battle after which the ship 
is named. 

The Daily News, London, declared that the Emperor had no 
right to hold forth in a patriotic speech which might possibly give 
offense to the French. Tho on board his own battle-ship, he 
ought to have remembered that she lay in British waters. This 
article caused a good deal of dissatisfaction in Germany, and 
the Norddeutsche Allgemeine Zeitung replied that the English 
had best mind their own business. Then came the Emperor’s 
shooting-trip to the English lakes, and 7he Standard, London, 
published some reflections which we find summarized in the 7he 
Home News, as follows: 


“The Standard| welcomed the coming of the Emperor in an 
article which might have been reserved for another and more 
fitting time. ‘We are pleased to receive your Majesty,’ in effect 
said The Standard, ‘but do not imagine that because we are cor- 
dial we forget the sins of your country.’ Germany was told that 
she had requited the good-will, with which Great Britain has 
regarded her colonial enterprise, with hostility and opposition 
which amount tothe rankest ingratitude, and The Standard said, 
almost in so many words, that but for England's condescension 
Germany would have found it impossible to found colonies at all. 
Because 7he Standard happens to be a Conservative organ, its 
German contemporaries have jumped to the conclusion that it 
speaks the thoughts of the new Government, and some very 
severe comments on the pretension, the seifishness, and the arro- 
gance of the British race have been indulged in.” 


The German papers have, indeed, almost unanimously resented 
this. The Hamburger Nachrichten, Bismarck’s paper, says: 


“The value of British assurances that England will preserve 
peace depends on whether her politicians think she will gain or 
iose by war, and are, therefore, very questionable. If France 
goes to war with Germany, we believe that England’s attitude 
would be the same as in 1870.* We, as a member of the Triple 
Alliance, are glad that England supports Italy, but we do not 
believe that this ‘promised’ English help offers sufficient reason 
‘or Germany and her Emperor to be lectured and have their poli- 
lics prescribed by England, especially as England's good-will 
has been expressed only in words, but never in deeds furthering 
German interests. England needs us more than we need Eng- 


Jand.” 

This paper points out that Germany, by opposing Russia and 
France, is doing England’s work for her, and reminds its readers 
that The Standard joyfully exclaimed that England could do 





Bi: This refers to extensive sales of arms and other war material made by 
English merchants to France in 1870.—Ed. THE LITERARY DIGEST. 
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without Germany, when Lord Rosebery seemed to be on good 
terms with Russia. The National Zeitung, Berlin, thinks 
that England will have to fight if the Triple Alliance is attacked, 
to prevent Russian or French ascendency in the Mediterranean. 
If England has anything to offer that is favorable to German in- 
terests, she is welcome. The 4//gemeine Zeitung, Munich, says: 

“It can hardly be doubted that the Emperor’s stay in England 
has been used to clear the political situation. It must, however, 
be repeated that such political situation could not have been more 
unfortunately introduced than by Zhe Standard articles, espe- 
cially as many serious politicians have even without these been 
inclined to look with distrust onevery rapprochement to England 
as threatening our friendly, or at least normal, relations with 
Russia.” 

But these replies to the English press, while the most business- 
like, are also the mildest. The Neuesten Nachrichten Volk- 
Zeitung and Kreuz Zettung talked of “undiluted English cheek,” 
and even demanded that the Emperor should cut short his visit to 
England. Other papers declare that the time is past when Eng- 
land could jointhe Triple Alliance. “The diplomats of the Triple 
Alliance must be very unskilful if they can not get along without 
England,” says the Vosszsche. What enraged the Germans more 
than anything else is that 7Ze Standard informed the Emperor 
that he would do well to prove himself worthy of his relations 
on his mother’s side. The //annoverische Courier, the organ of 
v. Benningsen, leader of the National Liberals, says: 

“Tf the Emperor hasa mind to takea lesson in political science, 
he certainly need not go to his grandmother for it. He will find 
in Germany teachers whose political wisdom puts that of the 
English court and statesmen in the shade. The German people 
will be much better satisfied if their Emperor proves himself 
worthy of his relations on his father’s side.” 

This is regarded as an invitation to follow the counsels of the 
old Chancellor. The British press repudiates the responsibility 
for this coolness between the two nations. Zhe S/andard alone 
is held guilty of imprudence. “What a row,” says 7he lWest- 
minster Gazette,” and to think that we all of us have missed this 
earth-shaking leader !” 


THE KU-CHENG MASSACRES. 


HE massacre of missionaries in Southern China has caused 
an outburst of indignation throughout Europe. All na- 
tions, without exception, demand that swift retribution should 
overtake the murderers, and that all the powers should act in 
concert. There is, however, a remarkable absence of religious 
feeling. The attacksupon missionaries do not acquire additional 
importance with the great mass of Europeans because the mur- 
dered persons were propagators of the Gospel. Their death is 
only regarded as the opening scene of a general attack upon all 
whites. The Chinese mandarins are held responsible in nearly 
every case. The Journal des Debats, Paris, says: 

“The Chinese officials are masters of that duplicity in which 
their race excels. They know that if they can gain time they will 
easily get the upper hand. The mandarins have more chance to 
gain than to lose by these attacks against the missionaries. If 
they are ordered to pay an indemnity, they collect more money 
than is needed, and pocket the difference. They generally assert 
that the guilty parties can not be found, but if great pressure is 
brought to bear, they purchase some prisoner who for a consider- 
ation paid to his relatives, agrees to be executed; or else they rid 
themselves of some enemy.” 

The Daily Graphic points out that such outrages can not pos- 
sibly be the work of secret societies alone. We summarize its 
comment: 

All the missionaries agree that the ignorant masses are, on the 


whole, not unfriendly to foreigners. Besides, the manner in 
which the mandarins managed to preserve order during the late 
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war shows that they have control over the populace if they choose 
to exercise it. The agitation against the foreign devils is, there- 
fore, apparently the work of the literati and mandarins them- 
selves, and it is they who should be punished. The officials under 
whose eyes innocent British women and children were massacred 
ought not to be allowed to hide themselves behind the usual dip- 
lomatic subterfuges. It is to be hoped that Lord Salisbury will 
take steps by which the safety of all Euopeans may in future be 
assured. 


The St. James's Gazette says: 


“That the Chinese Government would promptly give ‘satisfac- 
tory assurances’ in reply to our demand with regard to the Ku- 
cheng massacre is only what might be expected. But whether 
their promises will be honestly carried out is quite another mat- 
ter. We may trust Lord Salisbury and Sir N. O’Conor not to be 
put off with vague phrases, but to insist on actual performance 
of their facile pledges. We must treat them as the Japanese 
would, who understand the tricks and manners of the Isung-li 
Yamen. Before the late collapse of the military and naval 
strength of China—before the exposure of the sham about its 
‘latent resources’—the European powers were half afraid of talk- 
ing firmly to Pekin. Now the apprehension is the other way. 
We shrink from laying hands on that Empire for fear it should 
go to pieces.” 


Similar views are expressed by 7he Weekly Scotchman, Edin- 
burgh : 


“Instant and severe pressure should, and no doubt will, be 
brought to bear upon the Emperor and his advisers, in order 
that they may be made to see the duty and necessity of taking 
sufficient measures for protecting the British and other foreign 
residents within the Chinese dominion, and of otherwise fulfilling 
treaty obligations that have been evaded or transgressed. If this 
be not done, we may expect to hear of other outrages as bad as 
or worse than that at Ku-cheng. The mandarins and the literati, 
since the close of the war with Japan, feel that their backs are at 
the wall. They must assert themselves or give way to the march 
of new influence and ideas. Accordingly they seek to work on 
the worst passions of their countrymen, and to direct these, in 
the first place, against the missionaries, as the foreigners who 
are most scattered and most exposed to attack.” 


The Hongkong Telegraph has received a lengthy communi- 
cation from an educated Chinaman, in which the views of the 
Chinese are set forth. It will only strengthen the general im- 
pression. We condense his remarks: 


We were happy until the foreigners came. Why can’t they 
leave us alone? We were the most powerful nation on earth 
until they defiled the outskirts of our empire. They will never 
get any further. Now, after a few decades of intercourse with 
those whom our fathers called the ‘‘ Western barbarians,” we ap- 
pear unable to defend ourselves. We were civilized when the 
nations of the West roamed through their forests dressed in 
skins, and the French, English, and Germans were subjugated 
by the Romans. It is lucky for the West that we are satisfied 
with our half of the world. We are a peaceful race, but if we 
lose patience we will conquer the whole earth and give our 
ancient civilization to the millions of Russia and India and to the 
small countries of Europe. 


The Hongkong Daily Press lays the blame upon the British 
and United States authorities. It says: 


“No wonder, considering the apathy of Great Britain and the 
United States, that the mandarins should take heart and presume 
on what to them naturally appears to be pusillanimity. When 
will the British Foreign Office learn that the Chinese do not un- 
derstand and still less appreciate forbearance? When will the 
Washington Government become alive to its duty to protect the 
lives and property of its citizens abroad? . . . The French Min- 
ister is pushing the interests of his countrymen and insisting on 
reparation for their numerous wrongs. It is the business of the 
representatives of England and the United States tosee that sim- 
ilar justice is done to British and American missionaries and 
proper reparation made for the outrages committed.” 


The Ost-Asiatische Lloyd, Shanghai, thinks it is wrong to ex- 
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pect better treatment of the foreigners as a result of Japan’s 
signal victories during the late war. 


“The Chinese [argues this paper] do not regard themselves as 
beaten. Every viceroy thinks he could have managed the affair 
much better than Li Hung Chang. One need not go to Se-chuen 
to find out how little the common people know of the late war; 
these outbreaks against the missionaries are not, therefore, due 
to a desire for revenge. On the other hand it is quite possible 
that the mandarins exerted themselves more than usual to pre- 
vent anti-foreign demonstrations while the war was going on, and 
that they allow their hatred against foreigners full play now that 
the danger seems to have passed. As long as the mandarins 
rule, they will oppose the missionaries.” 


The Monetary Times, Toronto, thinks China has some reasons 
for her enmity against missionaries. ‘That paper says: 


“Some of the countries that insist on forcing their missionaries 
on China have not been very scrupulous in their own treatment 
of Chinese immigrants. The United States bars out Chinese 
labor, and some of the British colonies treat Chinese immigrants 
in a way that ill accords with the rights guaranteed to them by 
treaty. A few years ago the Chinese minister at the Court of 
St. James complained that, in the British colonies, acts were 
passed which conflicted with the treaty rights of China... . Of 
all the colonies New Zealand has shown the greatest hostility to 
the natives of China, going so far as to declare all places where a 
Chinese population is to be found infected with small-pox, and 
treating all comers from such place as necessary subjects for 
quarantine. In Canada, tho we do not absolutely exclude Chinese 
labor, we put a tax upon the laborer intended to be prohibitive. 

. . The religion of the Chinese tells them, among other things, 
to obey the Emperor, and when the missionary tells them that 
their religion is false a political element is introduced, which may 
well have a disturbing effect.” 


The Handelsblad, Amsterdam, points out that the massacres 
committed by Chinese vegetarians must needs disturb the Euro- 


pean vegetarians, who believe that murder and strife would cease 
if the use of animal food were discontinued. 





RUSSIA AND PEACE. 


NUMBER of influential conservative newspapers in Russia 

are asserting that the foreign policy of the Government has 
been radically changed and that a new, aggressive, and active 
era has been entered upon. The peaceful reign of the late Czar 
is said to have been merely a preparatory period; the time has 
come for Russia to assert herself in international affairs, say these 
organs, and they point to the interference in the Eastern war as 
the first indication of the new policy. They are rather glad to 
see that Japan and England are irritated by Russia’s course, and 
warlike talk is welcomed rather than deprecated. The St. 
Petersburg Nede/za, a weekly Liberal journal of authority, re- 
bukes these Russian jingoists and regrets that their attitude is 
regarded abroad as significant of the Government’s intentions 
It says: 


“It would be unfortunate indeed if an ‘active policy’ were de- 
termined upon by us. The peaceful diplomacy of the last reign 
does not seem to us to have been futile and sterile, since, while 
apparently inactive, Russia had a strong and healthy influence on 
international affairs and secured for herself enormous moral and 
material advantages. . . . We arrived ata good understanding 
with Germany, England, and Austria, and formed an alliance 
with France, the latter achievement being something decide«'y 
teal. Imagine how isolated Russia would be without this al!'- 
ance with a great and mighty power. To maintain peace w'!) 
unfriendly neighbors is no small advantage. . 

“Thanks to this peaceful policy, Russia did not go into delt 
during the last reign and was allowed to improve her internal 
finances considerably. The least departure from such a policy 
means great expense, while the fruit of an ‘aggressive’ policy 
a colossal national debt. 

“Of all European countries, Russia is most vitally interested 
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in peace. Our rich and cultured neighbors may permit them- 
selves the luxury of military adventures, but Russia, the poorest 
and least organized country in Europe, has too much to do at 
home. In our vast domain there are immense territories that 
have not been put under cultivation, and a long list of internal 
evils and abuses requires all the attention and energy we can 
command. Russia is but just entering upon her civilized career, 
and a diversion of energy would be senseless. Moreover, it is a 
miserable superstition to hold that a country grows only through 
her foreign politics: this feudal notion is contradicted by the 
entire history of Europe. National strength grows under a 
peaceful organic development of all resources. The chief concern 
should be the mass of the people. Enlighten the masses, improve 
their condition economically and politically, and you will thereby 
increase the importance of the country in every respect, including 
the international.” 





A DIPLOMATIC OPERA-BOUFFE. 


BOUT fifteen hundred miles east of the port of Victoria, on 
the coast of Brazil, lies an island called Trinidad. Itmust 
not be confounded with another island of the same name off the 
Venezuelan coast. The latter has been for years a prosperous 
British colony, with over 200,000 inhabitants. The former is 
uninhabited, and so small that on most maps it appears infinites- 
imal. Yet John Bull intends to add it to the rest of his share of 
the globe, and his determination has caused a diplomatic corre- 
spondence worthy of becoming the theme of a comicopera. Two 
claimants have come forward to dispute the rights of Great Brit- 
ain. Brazil declares that Trinidad is herproperty. The Brazil- 
ians object very strongly to a British occupation of the rock. 
According to the Pazz, Rio de Janeiro, the Brazilians will not 
even hesitate about going to war. Senhor Belisaria, a Member 
of the Brazilian Congress, concluded a speech on the subject as 
follows : 
“When all diplomatic means have been exhausted, our people, 
obeying the irresistible calls of patriotism, will rise and tear away 


the paws of the British lion from this piece of territory which is 
sacred to Brazil.” 


It is said that England wants the island as a cable station, and 
will recognize Brazil’s rights on condition that she is allowed to 
place a telegraph cable on the rock. As long as noone presumes 
to own or control cable communications, other nations have a 
right to pay for the occupation of such islands. Zhe South 
American Journal, London, representing the interests of British 
merchants trading with South America, says: 


“It is, indeed, asserted that the British title goes back to 1700, 
when a certain Dr. Halley is alleged to have taken possession of 
the island without any objection on the part of Portugal, but our 
subsequent evacuation must have put an end to it, even assuming 
the international validity of such action by a citizen in his indi- 
vidual capacity. The right of the republic has, in fact, never 
been challenged until now, and our Foreign Office must have 
known that the island in question has always been regarded as 
forming a portion of the Province or State of Espiritu Santo, to 
which it is most contiguously located. Tho without a population, 
the island of Trinidad has an abundant supply of fresh water, 
and is no doubt capable of being used for the deposit of coal for 
the service of our warships in the Southern Atlantic. It would 
thus prove advantageous to the British navy, but, however useful 
it might be, from this point of view, it would be a scandalous 
abuse of power to disregard and violate the sovereign claims of a 
friendly state, with whom it is of the greatest importance to our 
commerce that we should continue to remain in cordial relations.” 


The third claimant is an ex-journalist who has taken possession 
of the island on his own account, and asks the United States and 
the world in general to acknowledge him as an independent sov- 
ereign. The Zaged/att, Berlin, says: 

“Lately the island has been mentioned quite often through the 


doings of a man named Harden-Hickey, who took possession of 
it with the intention of establishing a monarchy there. . Hickey 
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is an Irishman by birth, and confesses that he has become con- 
verted to Buddhism. In Paris, where he edited for a short time 
the 7rzbou/et, he is known as a baron and all-around adventurer. 
He is married to the daughter of an American oil prince, and 
intends to rule his principality as a military dictator. He has 
laid a protest against the claims of England and the Brazils, but 
it is very doubtful that his rights will be recognized. Most his- 
torians regard Brazil as the true owner of the island.” 


Prince James L. of Trinidad has an office in New York, where 
his Prime Minister holds supreme sway. A reporter suggested to 
this dignitary that England would probably have respected 
“Prince James's” rights if he had left a janitor in charge of the 
island. The Prime Minister declared that some one had been 
left in charge, but ran away from his post. Hickey intends to 
populate the island with men willing to be ruled by an oligarchy 
of which he is to be the head, and will punish rebels by transpor- 
ting them to Brazil in a vessel which Zhe St. James's Gazette 
humorously calls the Black Maria. The paper says: 


“Lord Salisbury’s government is stated to have expressed a 
willingness to give up the island to Brazil if the latter govern- 
ment would agree to occupy it permanently; which, if true, would 
forever end the Baron Harden-Hickey’s picturesque plan. And 
in the mean time the Sovereign of Trinidad remains sulking in 
his tent at West Fifty-second Street. His colony has not gone 
forth and his stamps are not used; so that we may assume to 
have heard the last of the state of Trinidad, with its 500,000 franc 
bonds, its dictatorship, and its Black Maria without wheels. 

“But, hold! What is this we hear about the United States 
cruiser Vewark having been ordered to Trinidad at top speed? 
Can it be that father-in-law Flagler—Oil King Flagler—has put 
in an oily word of protest, Monroe doctrine, sovereign rights, 
etc., etc.? If he has, there is yet a hope that the lighthouse will 
go up, that the stamps will be used, and that the Black Maria will 
make weekly trips; for who can withstand the force of a Stand- 
ard Oil magnate’s argument ?” 





FOREIGN NOTES. 


PIERRE DELANAY, supposed to have been cured in a miraculous way at 
Lourdes, has confessed that he only shammed illness. Zhe S¢. James's 
Gazette describes his case as follows: Having served for some time asa 
hospital assistant, and thus become familiar with the clinical jargon, 
Pierre one day declared himself the victim of an attack of locomotor ataxia. 
For five years he fooled the doctors and had a good time in bed, with 
nothing to do but dispose of the nourishing Gciet which his sad case called 
for. The doctors seem to have had their suspicions, however, and a severe 
course of ‘the fire and hanging method’ decided Pierre that the game was 
not worth the candle ; so he decided, in the words of the song, to ‘go where 
he was respected.’ At Lourdes he was received with open arms, and when 
in the sacred grotto he threw away his crutches and proclaimed himself 
cured he wasreceived withcries of acclamation. Archbishops and bishops 
hastened to testify to the miracle, the Marquis de Villeneuve gave him 
an easy and lucrative post, and the world was made easy for the ‘brand 
plucked from the burning.’”’ 


THE Munich Allgemeine Zettung describes how an American sea-captain 
managed to get back the money he lost at Monte Carlo. He had lost $6,000, 
and vented his chagrin in language so frightful that his card of admission 
was cancelled. Nevertheless, he returned the next day and prevailed upon 
the attendants to grant him admission by the exhibition of a pair of ugly- 
looking ‘“‘shooting-irons.”*’ He began to play and was in luck, when an in- 
spector, who was unacquainted with the American's new-fangled cards of 
introduction, ordered him from the room. The sailor declared that he 
would not stir until he had won back his money, and knocked the official 
down. To save further trouble, his money was returned to him on condi- 
tion that he would leave the place, to which the captain readily assented. 


The Daily Chronicle, London, relates an exhibition of French patriotism 
which appears quite incomprehensible to the Anglo-Saxon mind. The 
Geographical Club gave a dinner to some French visitors in London, which 
was followed by atrip on a river-boat. The host had simply given orders 
to prepare one of the many river-steamers for the occasion, and did not 
know that she was called the A7zsmarck. The French guests, upon dis- 
covering this fact, refused to go on, and another vessel had to be provided, 
which bore the inoffensive name of the Duke of Cambridge. 


ACCORDING to Mr. Brender, British Consul at Canton, nothing has been 
done in China to prevent a future outbreak of the bubonic plague. The 
plague disappeared as mysteriously as it began. There are no official 
statistics, but, judging by the information gained from undertakers and 
benevolent societies, not less than 100,o00 persons succumbed to the plague 
in Canton and its suburbs. 

THE Australian Colonies have managed to curb Chinese immigration by 
a heavy poll-tax. This is especially the case in New South Wales. Most 
of the Chinese landed there are naturalized British subjects, or British-born, 
and they number less than 300. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


GENERAL GRANT AND JEFFERSON DAVIS 
SECOND COUSINS. 


T will be news to many persons, even to such as are pretty 
f well read in the genealogies of great men, to hear that Gen. 
U.S. Grant and Jefferson Davis were relatives, having a common 
ancestor in the third generation back, in William Simpson, of 
Bucks county, Pa., who was grandfather to both General Grant’s 
mother and Jefferson Davis’s father. So says Mr. Washington 
Davis, of New York, in 7he Heradd of August 25, who backs his 
assertion with documentary proof. Mr. Davis says that he had 
always regarded the rumor of the Grant-Davis relationship as 
mere fiction until very recently, when he had occasion to turn the 
leaves of some old family records which gave him some definite 
statements. We quote from his letter: 


“TI will try, first, fairly to trace the three preceding generations 
of General Grant on his mother’s side. His right name was 
Ulysses Simpson Grant. A book entitled ‘Ancestry of General 
Grant,’ by Edward Chauncey Marshall, published in 1869, is the 
authentic family history, according to Col. Frederick Dent Grant, 
now Commissioner of Police for New York city. 

“From this and other books and documents in my possession, 
it appears that General Grant’s mother was Miss Hannah Simp- 
son, daughter of John Simpson and granddaughter of William 
Simpson, of Bucks county, Pa. 

“An extract from a private letter written by General Grant’s 
father, Jesse Root Grant, is sufficient testimony to the high char- 
acter and inherent merit of the Simpsonsand totheir origin. The 
date of the letter has not been transmitted. The part referred to 
is taken from page 65 of the ‘Ancestry of General Grant,’ and is 
as follows: 


*““Miss (Hannah) Simpson was the second daughter and third child of 
John Simpson, and was born and brought up in Montgomery county, Pa., 
twenty milesfrom Philadelphia. Mr. Simpson was a highly respectable 
farmer of American ancestry for several generations. None of the family 
connections were ever aspirants for fame or political notoriety, but were 
more solicitous as to their standing in regard tointegrity, veracity, and 
independence. The family had removed to Ohioa few years previously 
and settled in Clermont county.” 


The “Life of John Davis,” we are told, is “the logbook by 
which every real Pennsylvania Davis swears.” The manuscript 
for it was prepared from old documents in possession of various 
branches of the family, covering a period of nearly two hundred 
years. The work was done and published for private circulation 
in 1886, by Gen. W. W. H. Davis, now living at Doylestown, 
Pa., who was an officer in the Mexican war, Brigadier-General 
in the Union army of our Civil War, later Governor of New 
Mexico, and United States Commissioner to the 1878 Paris Expo- 
sition. On page 30 of the “Life of John Davis” are these state- 
ments: 

‘John Davis married Ann Simpson, daughter of William Simpson, on 
June 26, 1783. 

“ William Simpson was a soldier of the Revolution. We have no record 
of his service, and can not say when, nor how long, he served in the Con- 
tinental army. Born in 1732, he is supposed to have emigrated from the 
north of Ireland, between 1748 and 1750, and settled in Buckingham town- 
ship, Bucks county, Pa. He made application to purchase one hundred 
acres of land January 1s, 1766, and the deed was executed by John Penn, 
May 23, 1767. He married Nancy Hines, of New Britain, was the father of 
two sons and two daughters—John and Matthew, and Ann and Mary. 
Matthew removed to near Zanesville, Ohio, in 1810; John lived and died in 
the country; Ann married John Davis. William Simpson died in 1816, 


aged eighty-four. . .. General Grant’s mother descended from the Bucks 
county Simpsons.” 


Mr. Washington Davis goes on with the story as follows: 


“The difference between Montgomery county in Jesse Root 
Grant’s letter and Bucks county in General Davis’s statement is 
very slight. Montgomery county was a part of Philadelphia 
until 1784. Both join the present city of Philadelphia, on the 
west and north, and the entire territory where the early Davises 
and Simpsons lived is within a radius of about forty miles from 
the present Public Building in Philadelphia. 

“Thus, General Grant’s great-grandfather was William Simp- 
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son, who was father of John Simpson, who was father of Mrs. 
Grant. The Roots also married with the Grants in Ohio, and the 
present and preceding generation of Roots claim a first cousinship 
with the Ohio Davises. 

“During Jefferson Davis’s last illness he was prevailed upon by 
his friends to dictate a short statement of his ancestry, and, tho 
very feeble, he made a short dictation. His first statement was: 
‘Three brothers came to America from Wales, in the early part 
of the eighteenth century. They settled at Philadelphia.’ 

“Then he meagerly traced his lineage back through Samuel 
Davis, his father. The life of Jefferson Davis has been ably 
written by his wife, Mrs. Varina J. Davis. The history of the 
Philadelphia Davises can be read by any one sufficiently inter- 
ested. The names of David Davis, and of the innumerable law- 
yers, physicians, and literary men, are easily traced. Through 
John Davis, it appears, William Simpson was great-grandfather 
of Jefferson Davis, as well as of General Grant, thus making 
these men direct second cousins. . . . There are more than five 
hundred descendants in the United States at the present time, 
who are about equally related to both General Grant and Jeffer- 
son Davis.” 





HOW THEY TALK ABOUT US IN LONDON. 


T is estimated that at least fifty thousand saloon and second- 
cabin American passengers have landed on the shores of 
England during the past summer. Zhe St. James’s Gazette 
makes this estimate, and says that this year’s invasion of Eng- 
land by her cousins has been the greatest since the Jubilee year. 
The writer, figuring on “the spending capacity of these Ameri- 
cans,” makes it that our tourists have left in Europe this summer 
about twelve million dollars! He then proceeds to sketch Ameri- 
cans as follows: 


“Every American has one overpowering ambition, which is to 
‘do Europe.’ Just exactly what this term implies is not quite 
clear, for the greater part of those that come to Europe to ‘do it’ 
return home after having been ‘done by it’ instead. Neverthe- 
less the dream of life has been fulfilled, and thereafter the son of 
liberty is ready to accept the worst that may be in store for him. 
There is a vast number of yearly tourists who come only to Lon- 
don for a week or a fortnight, and see the sights from the win- 
dows of the hotel smoking-rooms in Northumberland Avenue. 
There are others that take a run across to Paris, see the Moulin 
Rouge, the Catacombs, the Madeleine, and the Café American, 
and rush back again satisfied. Still others that go direct from 
the railway station to their tailor and wait just long enough to 
pack up their new adornments, when they are off again to catch 
the next steamer. These three classes are mainly the cosmopoli- 
tans of the big towns like New York, Boston, Philadelphia, and 
Washington. They are not ‘Ae Americans that we see flattening 
their noses in Regent Street or buying Birmingham antiques. 
The latter come from the wild and woolly West or the impregna- 
ble fastnesses of Rhode Island, Connecticut, West Virginia, or 
Delaware. They are, for the most part, hard-working men and 
women who have grown up with the country and, next to making 
their pile, have looked forward to this tour as the crowning effort 
of their lives. They are keen to learn, especially the women, 
who as a rule are better educated than the men, for they have 
more leisure for such things—anxious to study the new conditions 
with which they are confronted, and’one and all most enthusiastic 
over Great Britain’s historical splendors. They swarm to the 
Tower, invariably their first point of attack. Next come West- 
minster Abbey, St. Paul's, the site of the oid Marshalsea Prison, 
the Old Curiosity Shop, the Temple Fountain—in short, any place 
made sacred to them by Dickens, who is probably wider read in 
America than in England.” 


We are told that there are hundreds of families in London 
whose bread and butter comes directly from “these transatlantic 
tourists ;” that there is a district in the West Center of London 
where the American accent predominates from May to November ; 
that the neighborhood of the British Museum is probably more 
American than most localities of New York; and that it is doubt- 
ful if the hotels at Stratford-on-Avon, Chester, Canterbury, oT 
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Warwickshire could be made to pay without Americans ; further, 
that “they have made the Irish lakes their own, and it is only of 
late that the attention of the British tourist has been called to the 
beauties of Erin’s scenery.” After another allusion to the spend- 
thrift habit of our tourists, the writer says: 


“It is a curious fact that the ‘aristocracy of America, the mem- 
bers of New York’s Four Hundred, and the ‘blue stockings’ of 
Boston and Philadelphia have come to look upon the regular 
summer crossing as a thing to be avoided, and have postponed 
their European travel for the late autumn, winter, or early spring. 
The truth is that it is now such a common thing for people to run 
over in the summer months that the thing has assumed the aspect 
of what Londoners might call a run to Boulogne by sea—a sort of 
tripper’s holiday; and so the Four Hundred remain behind at 
Narragansett Pier, Newport, and Bar Harbor, until the clergy- 
men who have been sent over by their congregations, the school- 
teachers, the country lawyers, and the denizens of the backwoods, 
have finished roaming across the face of the Eastern Hemisphere ; 
after which they come over at their leisure. There is no aristoc- 
racy in the world that makes itself so exclusive against its own 
country-people and holds its head so high as that of the United 
States. Why should it not? Is it not mixed up beyond undoing 
with nearly all the great and ancient families of every European 
state ?” 


ORIGIN OF THE NAMES OF THE 
CONTINENTS. 


N the Journal des Voyages, M. Ulysse Robert gives the 

results of recent philological research regarding the names 

of the continents. We translate an abstract of his article from 
L’ Illustration Européenne, Brussels, June 23: 


“It is difficult to discover the origin of the name ‘Europe.’ 
Herodotus avows ingenuously that no mortal can give its mean- 
ing. Several savants, nevertheless, agree in recognizing in this 
name a word of Semitic origin, oveé or éred, which in Hebrew 
means ‘evening’ or ‘setting,’ and the word accordingly signifies 
‘the land of evening’ or ‘the twilight land.’ 

“In any case, the word Europe is later than Homer, for it is 
not found in any of his works. It is mentioned for the first time 
in a hymn to Apollo, where it serves to distinguish continental 
from insular Greece. In a word, no one is sure of the exact 
origin of the name of Europe, and M. Elysée Reclus himself has 
been obliged to confine himself to very vague conjectures. .. . 

“As for Asia, some think that it gets its name from the Semitic 
root Hatsz, which means ‘central.’ Others derive it from the 
Sanscrit word uwshas, signifying ‘dawn.’ Others still think that 
it means simply the country of the Asians or Aséens, a people 
mentioned by Ptolemy and Strabo, who lived east of the Sea of 
Azov in the regions of the Caucasus. Here also Reclus is non- 
committal ; he says that the word Asia means ferhaps ‘land of the 
rising sun.’ 

“As for Africa, called ‘Libya’ in antiquity, its present appella- 
tion seems to be derived from that of a Berber tribe of the Atlas, 
the Afres, or rather the 4vraghen, to-day limited to the Desert 
of Sahara, but once spread far and wide along the northern coast 
or in the oases of the salt-lake region that forms the boundary of 
Tunis. 

“The Romans gave to this country the name of its inhabitants 
and called it Afrzkza. Later, the Arabs extended this name to 
all the countries that they found, as far as the Pillars of Hercules 
(the Straits of Gibraltar). And, following them, the Europeans 
dwelling to the north of the ‘Dark Continent’ believed that all 
the region to the south was called by the same name. Africa 
thus now extends from the shores of Morocco to the Cape of Good 
Hope. 

“As for America, we must destroy a legend. It is generally 
believed that this continent gets its name from the Florentine 
Americus Vespucius, who, having landed, after Christopher 
Columbus, at the mouth of the Orinoco, boasted, in the narrative 
of his voyage, that he had been the first to reach the mainland. 
The editor of this narrative, Hylaromylus, of St. Dié, in Lorraine, 
took upon himself to give to the transatlantic land, in memory 
of Vespucius, the name America, and no one protested. 

“Now, it appears certain that America, or rather Amerigue, 
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is an Indian word designating the highest landspf Nicaragua. In 
these lands gold is found in abundance, and when Columbus in 
his fourth voyage asked of the natives where they found the 
precious metal, they repeated, pointing toward the horizon, 
‘Americ.’ ‘America,’ then, signifies ‘the land of gold,’ and this 
name like that of Africa, has extended from its starting point 
over the rest of the continent. The publisher Hylaromylus, in 
baptizing a continent, was giving to posterity only a myth, which 
it accepted with its eyes shut. 

“There remains only Oceanica, which gets its name simply 
from the Ocean, or perhaps from the Oceanides, daughters of 
Oceanus. According to Hesiod this god was the son of Uranus 
and Gaea. He had by Tethys, the story goes, three thousand 
daughters, the Oceanides, and as many sons. This considerable 
family was changed into the innumerable isles of which the fifth 
part of the world is composed.”"— 7rans/ated for Tue LITERARY 
DIGEsT. 





CRIMINAL LITERATURE. 


ig Plaistow, England, a shocking crime was recently com- 

mitted. A boy of fourteen coolly murdered his mother in 
bed. He asked permission tosleep in her bed during the absence 
of his father, and stabbed her to death. His brother, two years 
younger, knew of his plans, and approved of them. It seems that 
the boys were well treated by their parents, who were none of 
the poorest, and that the mother, who generally petted the chil- 
dren, aroused their hatred because she attempted to punish the 
younger for playing truant. Both youngsters are bright and in- 
telligent, both knew right from wrong. What, then, could lead 
the boys to commit such a dreadful crime? The “rider” which 
the coroner’s jury added to their verdict, furnishes a clew: “We 
consider that the Legislature should take some steps to put a stop 
to the inflammable and shocking literature that is sold, which we 
are of opinion leads to many a dreadful crime being carried out.” 
The St. James's Gazette, which has demonstrated the evil effects 
of criminal literature in a series of articles, thinks there is little 
doubt that the Plaistow murder can be directly traced to the 
reading of “penny dreadfuls” and similar stuff. A pile of these 
cheap romances of crime and bloodshed was discovered in the 
Plaistow house, and it is certain that the lads had been wound 
up to regard murder as a highly superior kind of “lark” by the 
study of gory fiction and cut-throat newspapers. 

The paper reminds its readers of the case of Mr. Vizetelly, who 
was convicted for publishing an English edition of Zola's works. 
If there is to be a censorship, it should at least be complete. 
Unfortunately the very worst kind of reading is allowed to circu- 
late. The writer continues: 

“So far as can be discovered, the records of criminal prosecu- 
tions in London yield no case in which an attempt has been made 
to put the law in motion against the purveyors of criminal gar- 
bage as distinct from literary pruriency. Yet evidence has accu- 
mulated proving a direct connection between juvenile crime and 
the habit of ‘penny-dreadful’ reading. Readers of newspapers 
do not need to be told that it is a matter of almost daily occur- 
rence for boys to be brought before the courts charged with 
offenses whose psychological genesis is to be traced in the litera- 
ture found upon them. The Plaistow matricide seems to be a 
case in point. It is no merely isolated instance. If magistrates, 
coroners, and solicitors and barristers whose practise lies in the 
criminal courts could be induced to draw upon their experience, 
overwhelming testimony would be forthcoming that literature of 
the class we have in mind is a prolific cause of crime.” 


But the “penny-dreadful” is not the only object of Zhe Sz. 
James's Gazette's attacks. Twoweekly publications well known 
in America are held up to public scorn, the London ///ustrated 
Police News and The National Police Gazette of New York. 
Both are full of indecent illustrations, both glorify prize-fighters 
and similar people as heroes, and picture vice as very attractive, 
while the champions of good morals are described as tyrannical 
hypocrites. The evil effects of such publications have long since 
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been recognized in this country, but it seems impossible to stop 
their circulation. The same difficulties appear to exist in Great 
Britain. Zhe St. James's Gazette says: 


“The evil is palpable. The remedy is not so clear. The 
Plaistow jury thinks the legislature ought to ‘take steps’ to stop 
the sale of these poisonous publications. But what steps? The 
difficulties, as we have pointed out in our articles, are considera- 
ble. We believe that even now the publishers of these noxious 
books and newspapers might be indicted, either under Lord 
Campbell’s act, which makes it penal to publish anything of a 
profane or obscene character, or perhaps even at common law. 
But it would be for the common sense of the common juryman to 
decide whether genuine literary romance ended and where incite- 
ment to crime and immorality began. That is the difficulty; and 
it can not be said to have been successfully surmounted in a 
country where Zola’s novels have been suppressed and 7he 
Police Gazette allowed to go free. The rough incompetence of 
juries in cases of this sort was the reason why Mr. Henry Mat- 
thews, when he was Home Secretary, felt that it was impossible 
to do anything at all to check the evil.” 


For this opinion Mr. Matthews is attacked by the paper. The 
public, thinks the editor, is not able to defend itself against such 
ills, yet Mr. Matthews says: 


“*Don’t interfere: leave things to the ‘moral sense of the com- 
munity’-—that moral sense which allows individuals to collect 
heaps of dirty pennies by selling stories of infanticide and abor- 
tion to servant-girls, and permits murder to be made as familiar 
as cricket to schoolboys. The whole subject is worth inquiring 
into by a Select Committee of the House of Commons or the 
House of Lords; and we suggest it as a topic very suitable to be 
handled by a new Parliament intent on social reform.” 


The paper points out that, as long as such literature is allowed 
to circulate freely, the effects of general education will, in a large 
measure, be neutralized. It says: 


“It must be remembered that there is a large juvenile popula- 
tion mentally and morally deficient, and yet not sufficiently so to 
justify detention ina lunatic asylum. Withoutentering upon the 
pathological aspects of the subjects, it is undeniable that many 
children are damned into the world with vicious minds and a per- 
verted moral sense—as many, possibly, who tell the story of their 
ancestry in physical defects and bodily disease. This class is 
so numerous in London alone that the School Board has had to 
bring into being ‘Schools for Special Instruction’ for the mentally 
deficient. The teachers in these establishments can pick out the 
criminal types by the dozen. These children are in due course 
taught to read, or such of them as are found to be capable of 
learning. What must be the effect of criminal literature upon 
them? A single number of ‘Sweeney Todd,’ ‘The History of 
Newgate,’ or for that matter a single issue of a gutter newspaper 
which gives ‘full details’ of the latest atrocity, is injurious enough 
to undo the effects of years of training.” 


A Blind Musician.—One of the most remarkable musicians in 
the world is Dr. David D. Wood, the organist of St. Stephen's 
Church, Philadelphia. He is totally blind. “When he desires 
to learn a piece of music he seats himself at the piano or organ,” 
says The Philadelphia Record, “and Miss Burdette, his private 
secretary, stands near him with the music in her hand. She 
describes to him the music by telling him the key and giving him 
the time and movement. Then she reads the notes for several 
bars, which are intended for the right-hand movement. The 
reading is done as fast as the lips can move. Then as she starts 
to read that part of the music intended for the left hand, Dr. 
Wood plays what she has already read for the right hand, and 
follows her words with the left hand, thus making the exercise 
complete. When the entire piece is gone over in this manner but 
once, so wonderful is the memory of Dr. Wood that he can play 
the piece through without assistance, and will always retain it in 
his memory. So perfectly is Dr. Wood schooled in musical form, 
which is a higher branch of music only acquired after years of 
study, that he can often anticipate Miss: Burdette in the reading 
of a piece of music that he never heard before.” 
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THE “HUSTLER” A POOR COMPANION. 


APPY and thrice happy is the man whose life to him a 

kingdom is, and who is of the royal blood to sit down and 

enjoy it. So moralizes the writer of ‘‘The Point of View” in the 

September Scrzbnmer’s. He says that he has never found a man 

wholesome and lovable to the core who had not somewhere in his 

composition a capacity for “wide and smiling idleness,” and con- 
tinues as follows: 


“Your over-busy person needs be of necessity a coward or an 
egotist. Either he permits himself to be whipped by Life into a 
nervous and flinching energy, because he is not strong enough 
and courageous enough to offer the necessary resistance, or else 
he is of that class of self-appointed heroes who have a taste for 
being at the front and who find no privilege of exemption half so 
dear as the opportunity for self-expression that comes with par- 
ticipation. A great deal of unnecessary work, such as Congresses 
for Discussions, and Societies for Advancements, and /fin-de- 
szécle literature, gets itself done in this way, and by these per- 
sons, not because the world is in any way benefited by such per- 
formances, but simply because the performers are not able to 
efface themselves and their opinions. One longs at last for the 
cool presence of the idler, to whom ‘life is for itself, and not for 
a spectacle,’ and who has no feeling of uneasy resentment that 
there is not provided a desperate situation for him to redeem. | 
do not believe that Shakespeare ever thought the better of him- 
self, except perhaps before Anne Hathaway and his debtors, for 
having written the sonnets, nor am I uncomfortable in the opin- 
ion that Shakespeare’s peers have lived and died so blessed by 
Fortune and a high indifference as to be under no temptation to 
coin their gold and barter it for a world’s consideration. For in 
the richest nature its activities distil back into itself, and thereby 
is knowledge fortified into wisdom and both ripen into character.” 


DISCIPLINE IN RUSSIAN SCHOOLS. 


WING to the revolutionary tendencies of the educated youth 

of Russia, all educational institutions prescribe the most 

rigid rules for the conduct of the students in school as well as at 

home, and breaches of these rules are severely punished. While 

these regulations are designed to prevent the spread of Nihilism, 

they are generally said by the Liberals to have the effect of 

breeding revolt against officialism and authority. The Varonez 

Telegraph publishes some of the rules which, some years ago, 
were in force in the gymnasium of that city: 


“8. Students must not leave the class-room during the lectures 
without special permission of the teacher, nor shall they call other 
students out of the room. 

“to. Students in the class-room are prohibited from looking at 
the clock. 

“tr. The ringing of the bell shall not be deemed the end of the 
lesson, if the teacher is not through. 

“14. Students must not interrupt the teacher by asking irrele- 
vant and improper questions, and are, in general, forbidden to 
enter into any kind of argument with the teacher. 

‘“*25. Students are strictly prohibited from paying too much at- 
tention to dress and personal appearance, from wearing rings, 
watch-chains, colored vests, trousers or neckties, and from carry- 
ing canes. 

“‘27. Students are prohibited from hunting, boating, or sailing. 
They may ride on horseback only when accompanied by parents 
or other reliable persons. 

‘28. Students shall not have fireworks in their possession, nor 
any other injurious and dangerous substances. 

“29. Students are prohibited from incurring debts, pawning 
goods, exchanging things among themselves, and, in general, 
from entering into any financial dealings with anybody.” 


While these particular rules are not in force now, there is no 
doubt that in many educational institutions others of the same 
character continue to prevail. The students all complain of vex- 
atious restraints and unreasonable attempts to regulate their 
habits. 
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BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


The State of Trade. 


The concluding week of August surprises even 
the more optimistic with a striking increase in the 
volume of business with jobbers in staple lines 
at such centers as New York, Baltimore, Boston, 
Chicago, St Louis, Kansas City, St. Paul, Minne- 
apolis, and, to a more moderate extent, at dis- 
tributing points in South Atlantic and Gulf States, 
among them Charleston, Chattanooga, Atlanta, 
Savannah, Jacksonville, Birmingham, and Dallas. 
In dry goods, millinery, shoes, hats, clothing, and 
groceries the autumn demand is making itseif 
felt, with the prospect for a further improvement 


in immediately succeeding weeks. 

This situation is encouraged by the practical 
certainty of an unprecedently large crop of Indian 
corn and a phenomenal harvest of wheat in the 
Northwest, as wellas by the unexpected upward 
bound of prices of steel and iron, followed bya 
corresponding gainin demand. The gainin quo- 
tations for steel and iron is one of the sharpest 
within a week on record, and following, as it does, 
an advance of about 50 per cent. from lowest lev- 
els reached in 1893-94, is enough to raise the ques- 
tion of whether a veritable boom is impending in 
these metals. A jump of nearly $2 per ton for 
Bessemer pig within a week, $1.50 for billets, $1 
for charcoal pig,and Western mills refusing to take 
orders for future delivery except at value, render 
these industries excited. All forms of finished 
iron and steel will tend upward in price. 

The total volume of general trade for the sum- 
mer has been larger thanin 1894, and in many in- 
stances than in 1893, with the outlook to-day for 
even a better fall demand than many had antici- 
pated. The upward and onward impulse of this 
week is noticeable. ... 

The temper of the trading community may be 
characterized in part by sales of $18,000,000 of 
bonds at the New York Stock Exchange this week, 
against $7,000,000 last week; 25,000,000 bushels of 
wheat futures at New York against 17,000,000, and 
1,500, ooo bales of cotton futures against goo,000 
a week ago. New York’s bankclearingsare 25 per 
cent. larger than last week, but at Pittsburg the 
increase is 60 per cent., at New Orleans so per 
cent., Cleveland 51 per cent., Minneapolis 26 per 
cent., Providence 25 per cent., and St. Louis 18 per 
cent. larger.—Bradstreet’s, August 31. 





Not a Patent Medicine. 


N ervous Prostration. 


Mental 
Nervous ), . eosia 
Mental Failure. 


Freligh’s 
I on ic (A Phosphorized 
Cerebro-Spinant) 
will cure when everything else has 
failed. Prescribed and endorsed now, 
and for ten years past, by over 40,000 
Physicians. Sample by mail 25c., ten 


days’ trial. Regular bottle $1 by mail. 
Small bottle, but 100 doses in each. 


Concentrated, Prompt, Powerful. 
Formula, descriptive pamphlet, full 


directions, testimonials, etc., to any 
address. 


I. O. Woodruff & Co., 
Manufacturing Chemists, 
106-108 Fulton St., "New York City. 


Formula on 1 Every Bottle. 


Depression. 





CHESS. 


The Hastings Tournament. 


TSCHIGORIN IN THE LEAD—LASKER AND PILLS- 
BURY TIED. 


At the time of going to press we have the result 
of the nineteenth round. _Lasker’s defeat, admin- 
istered by Dr. Tarrasch, and Tschigorin’s victory 
over Poliock, advanced the Russian to first place. 
Pillsbury held his own. As there are only two 
more rounds to be played, the first three prizes 
will go to Tschigorin, Lasker, and Pillsbury. If 
they all win their games, the Russian will take 
first, with the Brooklynite and the champion tied 
for second. The fourth prize will go to Steinitz or 
Tarrasch. Neither of them can do better. 

Full score up to date: 


Players. Won. Lost. \ Players. Won. Lost. 


Se 7 11 Pillsbury....14 
*Bardeleben . ate |Pollock .... io 
ee aig | *Schiffers... 914 8% 
Blackburne. H ro48 | Schlechter..10 9 
Burn... i 10 Steinitz ..... 12 7 
Gunsberg... 9 10 | Tarrasch....12 7 
anowski.,... 8! 10% | Teichmann..10 9 
ee 14% 446 | Tinsley ...... 6% 12% 
pe 7% 11 | ‘Tschigori in. 15 4 
Mason....... 9% 9 | Vergani..... 3 16 
Mieses ....7 12 | Walbrodt.. 9 


Total numbes of games decided, - 
* Adjourned game, 1. 


We give two very interesting and instructive 
games: 
RUY LOPEZ. 


LASKER, STEINITZ. LASKER. STEINITZ. 
White. Slack. Wiite. Black. 
1P—K4 P—K 4 21 P—B 4 Kt—B 
2 Ktk'B 3 Kt—QB 3 22 O—Q 2 Q Kt—K 2 
3B—Kts5 P--QOR 3 23 P—B 5 P—K Kt 3 


_o-8s P—O 3 24 Q—B 3 P—B,4 
5 Castles K Kt—Ka2 25KtxKP PxKt 
6 P—B3 3—Q 2 26QxPch Kt—B3 


7P—Q4 Kt—Kt 3 \27 B—O 4 Px Kt P 

8 R—K B—K 2 j28 Px P BxP 

9 YQ Kt—Q 2 Castles j29 Q—Kt 5 —Q2 

10 Rt B Q—K }30 Bx Ktch ‘a Kt 

II BB. 2 K—R 31 B—Q B—R 6 ch 

12 Kt—Kt3 B—Kts5 \32 K—Kt KtxP 

13 P—Q Kt—Kt 33 Bx B Kt—Bs5 

14 PKR; B—B 34 B—B 6 QO—Q 7 

15 Kt—Bs5 B—Q 35 R—Ke Ktx R ch 

16 P—K Kt4 Kt—K 2 36 Bx Kt QO—Q 2 

17Kt—K3 Kt—Kt 37 R—Q QO—B 2 

1% K—Kt2 Kt—Q2 |38 B—B 4 B—K 3 

19 B—K 3 Kt—Kt 3 139 P—K 3xB 

20 P—Kt 3 B—Q 2 140 Kt B's Resigns. 

EVANS GAMBIT. 

SCHIFFERS. PILLSBURY. SCHIFFERS, PILLSBURY. 
uu cry Black. | White. Black. 

1 P—K P—K 4 22B—Kt5 QxB 

2 Kt_K'B. 3 Kt- ray B 23P—KB4 KtxPch 
3—-B4 " B—B, jag Rx Kt Kt x Kt 

4P—ORtg Bx KtP 25 Q—R sch K—K 

5 P—B: ra. J 26Px Kt KPxBP 

6C sation Kt—B |27 QxKtP P—KB 3 

9 R—K 3—Ka 28 OxP (B 4) Q R—K 

8 P—Q4 P—Q 3 jag RxK Kt Q—Qy4ch 

9 Q—Kt3 _ Castles }30 R(B2)-Kt2 R—B 2 

1o Kt—Kt5 Q—K 33 O—Kt4 R—K 5 

11 Q—Q P—K R 3 132 O—Rs5 R—K Bs 

12 Kt—B 3 3—Kt 5 33 O—K 2 RxBP 

13Kt—R3 Kt—R2 34 P—B,4 Q—B 6 

14 R—Kt R—Kt 35 QO—K 8 ch R—B 

13 Kt—B2 Kt—Kt4 6 O—K 6 ch K—R 2 

16 K—R K— 37 O—K7 R—K Kt 

17Kt—K3 BxKt 38 OxQBP R—K Kty4 

i PxB Kt— R6 30xQP R—K 

19 R—Kt 2 3—Kt 4 40 P—KR 3 R—K7 

20oKt—Bs5 Kt—Ke2 41 O—R 2 R(Kt4)xR 

21 Bx B PxB Resigns. 


Black's fifth move, B—Q 3, is not wsually 
adopted. While it temporarily defends the K P, 
it stands in the way of a quick development of the 
Queen's side. 


Selution of Problems. 

















No. 81 
P—Kt 3 Px R, mate 
I. 2 
QRxR 
ares» Kt x R, mate 
I. 2. 
KRxR 
ees Kt—B 3, mate 
1. —— 2. 
pasa R x P, mate. 
1 —— 2. 
R—K Kt 5 
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There are at least fifteen variations. We can 


not give them all for want of space. 
Correct solution received from M. W. H., Uni- 
versity of Virginia; the Rev. E. M. McMillen, Leb- 
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No matter what burner or 
lamp you use, do you get the 
right chimney for it? 

Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, for ‘Index to 
Chimneys.’ 

Pearl glass, pearl top, tough 
glass. 





anon, Ky.; J. Winslow, Bristol, Conn.; Manton 
Maverick, Chicago; O. H. G., Hyndman, Pa.; C. F. 
Putney, Independence. Ia.; F. B. Osgood, North 
Conway, N. H.; C. Porter, Lamberton, Minn; J. E. 
Giles, New York city; F. H. Johnston, Elizabeth 
Citv, N. C.; A. A. A., New York city; the Rev. 
E. C. Haskell, Sigourney, la.; J. D. Gehring, Law- 
rence, Kan.; A. Tooley, Brockport, N. Y.; Leon 
Story, Washington; H. N. Clark, Port William, 
O.; C. Rosen, New Orleans; Prof. C. D. Schmitt, 
University of Tennessee; the Rev. J. W. Beiber, 
Bethlehem, Pa.; J. F. Dee, Buffalo; C. Y. Thomp- 
son, Beaumont, Texas; G. A. Betournay, Regina, 
Canada. 

Two incorrect key-moves have been received; 
B—Q R 6, and Px P. The answer to the first is 
QPxP, to the second P—B 4, 80 that when P—Q 8 
bec oming aR, K gets out at B 3 

J. F. Dee, F. B. Osgood, Prof? Dewey, and J. D. 
Gehring send correct solution of No, 80. 


Charles Rosen, and Alex. Lichtentag, New Or- 
leans, were successful with 79. 





No. 82. 
R—K 5 R—Q Kt 5 R—Q 5s, mate 
1.——— 2. ————_—— ;}-— 
BxR K—Q 6 
R—Kt 4, mate 
or 2""“™ .—_ 
anything else 
seen Rx P, ch Rx Kt, mate 
1. —— 2.—_——— — 
RxPorB-R2 Kx R, must 
bawuen R—Q 5, ch Kt—K B 5, mate 
I. = 2—- —_ 
Kt any Px R, must. 


Correct solution received from M. W. H., Uni- 
versity of Virginia; F. H. Johnston, Elizabeth 
City, N. C.; A. Tooley, Brockport, N. Y.; Prof. C. 
D Schmitt, University of Tennessee; W. G. Don- 
nan, Independence, Ia.; A. A. A., Metropolitan 
Chess Club, New York; Leon E. Story, Washing- 
ton; C. Y. Thompson, Beaumont, Texas; W. E. 


For a Nerve Tonic 


Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 

Dr. H. M. HARLow, Augusta, Me., says: 
‘*T regard it as one of the best remedies in all 
cases in which the system requires an acid and 
a nerve tonic.” 


Sanford's Perfect Heel Protector <| 
is the only device that poovenee lo 

sided Boot-Heels. Guaranteed 

50 per cent. to the wearing AX. of 





any pair of shoes. Made of Silver 
Steel, chilled, very durable. Easily 
applied by any one. We mail a 
sample pair, with nails, for 10c., or a 
box containing six pairs protectors, 
with nails, a steel chisel, tin gauge, 
and full we for hs +7 bo 
for 0 cts. Agents wa 

Woodman nantes Sox 2872, Boston, Mass. 


CARD PRINTER FREF 


Bets any nome in one minute; 5 one minute; prints 600 ecards an 
nour. YOU can make money with it. A fontof 
pretty type, also Indelible Ink, Type Holder, Pads 

and Tweerers. Best Linen Marker; worth $1.00, 
Sample mailed FREE for 10c. stamps for postage om 
nk DJ outfit and large catalorue of 1000 Bargains. 

R.H. Ingersoll & Bro. 65 Cortlandt St. N.Y. City 
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Wilson, Mobile, Ala.; the Revs. I. W. Bieber, ; 
Bethlehem, Pa., J. G. Gehring, Lawrence, Kan.; | 
G. A. Betournay, Canada. " 

Several solvers sent R—Q Kt s. 
do. P—Q 4 is the proper reply. 
B—Bs5. 3 3 


This will not 
2. R—Kt 5 ch., 
x B, not mate, for, K—Q 6. 


Problem 86. 
Black—Eleven Pieces. 
K on K B 5; BonQKtsq; Kts on Qsq and 
Q Kt2; Ron QB sq; PsonK 3, K By, QB3,Q Kt6, 
QR 2and 4. 


wie o oe 
faa @ oo 

Binit @ 
be wie 








y “at 
| 

step Wii Yi Wy 
mim Wh 2 a E 
i 
aem @ B+ 

White—Nine Pieces. 

K on Q Kt sq; Q on K7; Bson K B 3 and Q Kt 2; 


Kt on K Rsq; PsonK2, KB6, KR4, and QR 4. 
White mates in three moves. 



















Voluntary Escape—Liability of Sheriff— 
Effect of Recapture. 


The recent escape of the post-office robbers from 
Ludlow Street jail in New York city,and the cen- 
sure of Sheriff Tamsen by a Federal Grand Jury, 
has called the attention of the people generally to 
the liability ofa sheriff for a voluntary escape. This 
question was recently dealt with by the Supreme 
Court of Indiana in the case of Hoagland v. State 
ex rel. Setrieber, 40 N. E. Rep., 931, wherein it is 
held that where a sheriff permits a defendant, 
committed to his custody for non-payment of a 
final judgment in bastardy proceedings to go at 
large, unattended, on his promise to return, there 
is a voluntary escape, rendering the sheriff liable 
for the payment ofthejudgment. After the sheriff 





has permitted such defendant to so go at large, he 


can not, by again receiving him into his custody, 
without plaintiff's consent, relieve himself from 
liabilities for the payment of the judgment. 


Coroner—Autopsy— Liability. 

The Court of Appeals of Maryland, in the case 
of Young v. College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
15 Daily Record, 35, say that if, in the judgment of 
a coroner, sufficient inquiry as to the cause of the 
death of a person could not be made without an 
autopsy, and he ordered, in his official capacity, a 
physician to make a post-mortem examination, 
and the body of the deceased was treated with 
ordinary decency and not wantonly disfigured, 
neither the coroner nor the physician are liable in 
an action at law, instituted by the widow of the 
deceased, to recover damages for mental excite- 
ment and distress, caused by the mutilated condi- 
tion of her husband’s body. 


A Greek Judge on Railway Damages. 


A Greek judge at Volisso, on the island of Scio, 
the other day decided two claims against a rail- 
road for damages caused by a collision. One 
claimant was a man who lost his arm, and the 


THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





other was a widow whose husband had been killed. | 


The judge awarded 6,000 piasters to the man, but 
only 2,000 tothe woman. When the spectators be- 
gan to protest loudly, the wise judge explained: 

‘““My dear people, the verdict must remain, for 
you will see it is just. Nikola has lost an arm, 
and nothing can restore it, but you (turning to the 
woman) are still young and pretty. You have 
now some money and you will easily find another 
husband who may be as good, perhaps even bet- 
ter, than your dead lord.’’ So saying, the judge 
left the hall, and the people cheered him.—Vos- 
siche Zeitung. 


Services—Payment in Stock Shares. 


Compensation for services done for corporations 


is often contracted for by the payment of the | 


earned compensation in stock of the corporation. 
For a refusal to issue the stock to a claimant, 





damages may be recovered for the market value | 


of the stock, but only after proper demand made 
upon the corporation, in order to place it in de- 
fault. 

These principles received a new application in 
Central Trust Co. v. Condon, 67 Fed. Rep. 94. A rail- 
road contractor was entitled to $300,000 of the par 
value of the capital stock of the Knoxville So. R. 
R. Co. The court, overruling the master, found 
that at a certain date the stock had no market 
value, and that the contractor had made no 
demand for his stock, and hence was not en- 
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TRADE 


“DRI-AYR’ 


Dear Mr. Booth: 
Mrs, St 
as a splendid companion. 


the remedy to our friends, 


cause diseases of the respiratory organs. 


ing capacity. 


PPPPPPPPPS PEST E TTT TSS PPPSTY 


ede), by ea cures Hay 


326 West 33p Street, New York, July 22, 1895. 


ker and I use the little Pocket Inhaler daily, and we regard it 

One of us has suffered many years with asthma, 

and the other from difficulty in breathing. After using //yomed for nearly a 

month, we both find ourselves greatly relieved, and we are recommending 
Rev. Peter Stryker, D.D., 

Pres, General Synod Reformed Church, and | 

Pres. of Stryker Seminary. | Mrs. 


The air, thoroughly charged with Hyomei, is inhaled through the Pocket Inhaler at 
the mouth, and, after permeating the minutest air cells, is slowly exhaled through the nose. 
It is aromatic, delightful to inhale, inexpensive, and gives immediate relief. 
spasmodic coughing instantly, clears the voice, expands the lungs, and increases the breath- 


phenomenal success of Hyomei has been built up largely on the personal recom- 
mendation of those cured. From the sale of one Inhaler outfit, we can trace, in some instances, the sale of fifty others. 


If you are sti/Z skeptical, send us your address, and our pamphlet shall prove that 


THE R. T. BOOTH CO., 18 East 20th St., New York. $ 


Outfit, Complete, by Mail, 
Hyomei does cure. Are you pe to aan Bn § 
Consultation and trial treatment free at our office. 
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FREE 


The late Prof. Basil Man- 
ley of the South Bap. Theo. 
Seminary, Louisville, Ky., 
says of the Aerial Medica- 
tion: ‘‘I can cordially rec- 
ommend its use.’’ Write 
for a facsimile of his letter. 

Rev. W. E. Penn, the 
= noted evangelist of Eureka 
Springs, Ark., says: ‘‘I was cured of 
Catarrhal Deafness in 1886 by the use of 
the Aerial Medication, and it has proved 
to be a permanent cure. I recommend 
this treatment wherever I go, and know 
of many cases of Catarrh and Lung trouble 
that have been cured by its use. 
‘Rev. W. E. PENN. 


Medicines for 3 Months’ Treat- 
ment Free. 

To introduce this treatment and prove 
beyond doubt that it is a positive cure 
for Deafness, Catarrh, Throat and Lung 
Diseases, I will send sufficient medicines 
for three months’ treatment free. Address, 

J. H. MOORE, M.D., Cincinnati, O. 


There is no Scenery 


on the Continent of America or in the world to 
be compared with that on the line of the 


Canadian Pacific Railway 


SUCH IS THE VERDICT 

of all Tourists, Experienced Travelers and Globe 
Trotters who have traveled over the line. and to- 
day carries the major portion of 4ROUND 
THE WORLD Travel, who are continually 
trumpeting above fact to their friends and ac- 
quaintance and telling them they intend to 
make the trip again. 

Japan, China, Hawaiian and Fijian Islands, Aus- 

tralia and New Zealand all reached by Canadian Pa- 

cific Steamships, 











For Descriptive Pamphlets, Time Tables and Tickets 
apply to 

E, V. SKINNER, 353 Broadway, New York. 

H. McMURTRIE, cor. Third and Chestnut 
Sts., Philadelphia. 

H. J. COLVIN, 197 Washington St., Boston. 

Cc. SHEEHY, 11 Fort St., W. Detroit. 

J. F. LEE, 232 So. Clark St., Chicago. 

W. R. CALLAWAY, Guarantee Loan Build- 
ing, Minneapolis. 

M, M. STERN, Chronicle Building, San Fran- 
cisco, or to 

D. MeNICOLL, General Pass. Agent, Mon- 
treal, Can. 
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Mr. R. T. Booth: 
Hay Fever, but 
R 


HYOMEI is the now famous 





It stops all 


$1.00. 


Fever and Catarrh. 


PRICE (by mail) $1.00. 


The pocket inhaler works like a charm, The first inhalation gave relief. 
It is a blessing to humanity, and 1 am sorry it is not better & 
add my name to the “* Pass-It-On-Society.”’ 


Enclosed find $r for two extra bottles of /yome?. 
do not like to be without your remedy. 
. A. Lixenvo tt, Kattskill Bay, East Lake George, N. Y. 


Australian “ Dry-Air” Treatment 


of Catarrh, Asthma, Bronchitis, Diphtheria, Hay Fever and Whooping Cough. 


Hyomei is a purely vegetable antiseptic, and destroys the germs and microbes which 


Brooxkiyn, N. Y., February 8, 1895. 

nown, I 
Sincerely yours, 

Rev. J. M. Farrar, D.D. 

MayFvtower Cotrace, July 31, 1895. 


I am entirely cured of 
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statute giving alien to a person “who performs| order of Secretary Carlisle near W ilmington, John M. Harris, Court House, Scran- 
; : : 4 Del., charged with filibustering. . . . $2,500,000 in > 

labor or furnishes machinery... . for erecting,| gold is withdrawn Losi export, and the syndicate ton, Pa. 
altering, repairing or removing of a house.... replaces $1,000,00¢ . . Independent distillers P 2 io. 
by virtue of a contract ” etc. (Ohio Laws 1894 p. organize to fight “the Whiskey area. .. ae W . C. Gilmore, 811 Pine St., Williams- 
‘ : ‘ : . American Bar Association holds its closing 


titled to damages. When he did make a de- and abandon Royalist propaganda. ... The ‘ 

mand, the stock was worthless. But it was sug-| Porte is said to have complained to Russia and LA Ww YERS. : 1 

, . : France against the English attitude on the Ar- t 

gested in argument that the company’s capital menian question. sennnnnntnnnnnns t 

stock was insufficient in amount and the company Thnbeday, August 2. We append below a list of leading lawyers in i 

would have been unable to comply with the , ' Pee ee , ; . iB 

The Belmont-Morgan syndicate again deposits | different portions of the United States and 3 

demand of the contractor. The court, however, gold in the Treasury in exchange for notes... . . |; He 

answered that as the charter provided for anin-| The Knights Templar hold their closing session | Canada. i 

reas , i 3 j ' : in Boston and elect officers. ... The annual . , : i 

— by hg iy of a hinge ee be pre meeting of the American Association for the Ad- Legal business, collections, and requests for ts 
sumed that they would have secure such arr in- vancement of Science opens in Springfield, local information will meet with prompt atten- 

crease by amendment to the charter, if a demand Mass. . Proceedings are begun in Syracuse| , > ia 

in good faith had been made by the contractor.—| to expel the Tobacco Trust from New York. tion at their hands: if 

ae . 2 ; A German torpedo boat sinks in the North 

10 National Corporation Reporter, 412. Sea; thirteen men are drowned. An appeal| Henry C. Terry, 506-7-8 Hale Bldg., i 

is reported to have been made by Hawaiian oc é a : . } 

Mechanic’s Lien Law—What Claims Cov-| Royalists to have the ex-Queen reinstated by 1328 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. ! 

the United States. . The Dundee jute strike \4 

ered. is spreading. Keator, Freemann & Jenkins, 400 {) 

The United States Circuit Court for the North- | Friday, August 3o. Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

ern District of Ohio recently decided that a Twenty Cubans with arms are arrested by I 

i 

i 





135), includes not merely those performing manual session at Detroit. port, Pa. 
or unskilled labor, but extends to the labor of an Spain sends reinforcements to Cuba... . Li . . ‘ 
architect in preparing plans and specifications,| Hung Chang is made Imperial C hancellor by | Mordecai & Gadsden, 43-45 Broad 


the Emperor of China... . Nihilists are re- 
oh to be very active again in Russia. 
holera is reported in Hawaii. 


and in superintending construction, where it ap- 
pears that such plans and specifications were pre- 
pared with a view to the particular location where 
the building was actually erected, and in pursu- 


ton Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
ance of a contract having a substantial financial | 3 S ¥ ai 
basis.—Phoenix Furniture Co. v. Put-in-Bay Hotel 3 : James G. Young, Hall B dg, Ninth 
Co., 33 Weekly Law Bulletin, 318. ' anced and Walnut Sts., Kansas City, Mo. 


Harry Emmons, Law Building, Ninth 


St., Charleston, 8. C. 
William O. Thompson, 715 Washing- 












Adulteration of Food—Manufacture of Vin- 


egar—Artificial Coloring. for the rapid and _ and Market Sts., Wilmington, Del. 
The Supreme Court of Ohio, in the case of Wel- Business Papers. John Moffitt, 911 Ashland Block, Chi- 
ler v. The State of Ohio, 33 Weekly Law Bulletin i Pp at Cotta Time Saving eago, Ill 
racti , ient, . < + . 


324, Say, that where, in the manufacture of vinegar, 
low wine, formed from fermented grain, is, pre- Illustrated catalogue—free. 


‘ OFFICE and 
viously toits acetification, pases through roasted , ions oe 
malt not for the purpose ofadding any substantial 


ingredient to the vinegar, but for the purpose of 
giving it color as well as aroma and flavor, and e Oo 


without this treatment it would be colorless, the 


George E. Dickson, 329 ‘‘ The Rook- 
ery,” Chicago. 


J. B. Weaver, Freeport, Il. 

















vinegar so produced soatnine agtifcial coloring CINCINNATI, John H. Taff, 27 School 8t., Boston, 
matter within the meaning of section 2 ofan act to - _ 

prevent the adulteration of v inegar, as amended Eastern Branch: 42 Beaver 8t., N. Y. Mass. 

April 14, 1888 (85 Laws, 259); and its possession for 


. , 
S. B. Wright, 74-76 Times Building, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


the purpose of saleis an offense under the pro- 
visions of section 5 of the same act. Section 2 of 
the above entitled act, as amended April 14, 1888, 
does not exceed the police power of the State con- 
ferred on the General Assembly by the constitution 


Dictionary of 
a grant of legislative power, and isa United States History 





Sam’l J. MacDonald, 11 Pine St. 
New York (also member Bar of New Jersey). 











By J. FRANKLIN JAMESON, Ph.D., |Fillius & Davis, Cooper Block, Den- 
Current Events. Professor of History, Brown University, formerly | ver, Colo. 
of Johns Hopkins University; Editorial Con- tio ‘ ites ales . 
ential ol a tributor to ‘* Century Dictionary.’ Author | Chas. E. Bond, 260-265 Temple Court, 
Monday, August 20. of ‘' History of Historical Writing . : ; 
Secretary Lamont issues orders for the dedi- in America.” Minneapolis, Minn. 


tion of the National Military Park at Chat- P yr ‘ ‘ 92 ’ ‘ 
tanooga. ve the Quay and anti-Quay forces | Ilustrated with Nearly 300 Elegant Por- Nathan R. Park, 28 Chamber of Com- 


organize at Harrisburg; the police expect trou- s sods : * meree, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
ble. . The bo of the Erie reorganization is traits of Distinguished Americans. - s ‘ 
announced an favorably received. .. . The re- ———— Frank J. Thompsoa, Fargo, North 
port of the murder of Bannock Indians is Cenied. | The subject is of the greatest interest. Dakota 

Four of the leaders = ~ =~ ba es ne The author has a xational reputation. ‘ 
missionaries are executed in ina. ... Hx- ‘ ‘ 
Consul Waller is allowed to see an American | The Book is comprehensive and accurate. G. R. Coffin, 702 Broad Street, Augus- 
representative in prison and to make a state-| It is written in a clear, attractive, and interesting ta, Ga. 
ment. Further fighting is reported in Cuba. style. 


. Cholera is prevalent in Galicia. Ever College Professor, Teacher, Minister, Lawyer, Henry P. Karch, New Strome Build- 


Tuesday, August 27. Doctor needs it. ing, Millersburg, Ohio. 
President Cleveland reappoints Mr. Ransom mail Merchant, Mechanic, Farmer, and Laborer “a as : f 

Minister to Mexico. .. . The National Conclave needs it. Harris & Lafferty, Perry, Oklahoma. 
of Knights Templar opens in Boston with an XM and W 3 1 Gir i : : 
immense parade. os American Bar Asso- se mpebeane th tant ci gi ul - naate a Thomas & Collingwood, 311-314 Hol- 
ciation holds its annual meeting in Detroit ;| ““puglish language. lister Block, Lansing, Mich 
ep mage Carter speaks of uniformity in legis- It ee ~ 8 8 ——" : » on » ° 
ation and against_sumptuary laws... . e contains (0 large Svo pages of valuable matter. > . e 66S > a 9 
New ee Li cP weird ee — to It contains 350,000 words of solid historical facts. ~~ tee ' ao House, 
respect the unday-closing law.. enator . : > “ ; -" Ang wi 4zarkin Street, San Francisco 
Quay secures control of the Republican State It contains nearly 300 portraits of Illustrious Ame) ’ 


Convention at Harrisburg, and claims victory. ~— ‘ ; ae Cal. 
It is reported that armed brigands have at-| It is arranged alphabetically in Dictionary form. 
brutally maltrented the pligriana.. of ro, Jeoeaes ah ane moment you can find the information you CANADA 

esire. . 
insurgents establish an official newspaper. 





Attacks on missionaries are reported to be fre- by oy volume and convenient in size | Nassau B. Eagen, 1 Toronto St., To- 
quent in Southern China in spite of the Govern- ah ; . t 
ment measures. It includes every historical fact of value in relation ronto. 
Wed. to this country. 
ia ‘ ’ 
‘ot Paani 28. a It includes the biography of every historically promi. | W- B. Bentley & Co., Toronto, Can- 
enator Quay is unanimously elected chair- nent son of the United States. ads ‘ / 1 6=(CS ,” 
man of the Pennsylvania State committee; the | y+ wil SS iat to every person, every day f _ a Aaa meney, 
convention is harmonious, a compromise pro- pa Feel I yee Toronto. 
gram being carried out. . The convention of . ‘ 
the Proportional Representation League, at Sara- Sample copies sent prepaid on receipt of price. 
toga, recommends the Swiss election system in| Fine English Cloth: Back Stamped in Gold, $2.75 —_ —— 
a series of resolutions. . .. A national strike of Full Mor. Gold Back and Side Stamps, 8 Marbled bie 430 
= yy a eC _ 
eeete ea sueates Ge condition in clothing mar-| Full Sheep: Sprinkled E , 475 JAMES G. YOUNG, 
The Ku-Cheng investigation is proceeding sat- Exclusive territory. Agent’ s Outfit, $1.00. P a 
isfactorily; ten vegetarians are found guilty. gp ae awyer and Notary Public, 








There is a report in Paris that the Duc PURITAN nan nae co., Office, Rooms 315 & 316 Hall B’dg 
a ‘Orleans has decid 


edto recognize the Republic 36 Bromfield Street,  . - Boston, Mass. N. W. Cor. Ninth & Walnut Sts. Kansas City, Mo. 
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THE FUNK & WAGNALLS 


NEW 





CERTAIN TO SUPERSEDE ALL OTHERS 


Oxford University, England. Prof. A. H. Sayce, the eminent Philologist, June 15, 1895: ‘‘ The Stand- 
ard Dictionary is truly magnificent, and worthy the great continent which has produced it. It is more than 
complete, and the amount of labor that has been towed upon it, and more especially upon the settle- 
ment of the SS must have been enormous. It is certain to supersede all of 

glish language.” 


€ ther existing diction- 
aries of the 






BEST DICTIONARY NOW 
AVAILABLE 


Yale University, Prof. E. J. Phelps, ex-Minister to 
Great Britian, March 24, 1895: ‘* The work is extremely 
well done throughout. I have no doubt that for gen- 

247 eral and practical purposes it is the best American 


Dictionary now available.” 
Editors and Specialists 


$960,000 
Expended in its 
_ Production 









301,865 
Vocabulary Terms 


MERITS ARE INDISPU- 
TABLE 


The London Times, April 5, 1895: ‘“‘The merits of the 
Standard Dictionary are indisputable and are abun- 
dantly attested by a large number of unimpeachable 
authorities. . . . Should command a wide and de- 
served popularity.” 


AN ENDURING MONUMENT 


Harvard University, Prof. N. S. Shaler: ‘The Standard Dictionary will remain an enduring monu- 
ment to the labor of its editors. I believe that it will come into general use in this community.” 


ITS WONDERFUL SUCCESS IN ENGLAND 


George W. Smalley, in the New York 7ribune, (London correspondent): ‘‘ Many reviews of the Standard 
Dictionary have appeared in the best papers of this country (England). There is one to-day in one of 
those organs of opinions which, as a rule, keeps enthusiasm for things American well in hand, the London 
Standard. . . . This severe reviewer ceases in this case to be severe. He finds much to praise and not 
much to censure, saying that, ‘ though not faultless, it scarcely challenges serious criticism ; and in skill 
and arrangment, amplitude of knowledge, literary and scientific accuracy, it will take its place, by virtue 
of its merits, as one of the best and most authoritative works of reference in the English language.’ ” 







INTRODUCTION PRICES. 
IN ONE VOLUME. IN TWO VOLUMES. 
Half Russia - - - + + $12.00) Half Russia - - - - $15.00 
Full Russia With Denison’s " 14.00 | Full Russia § With Denison’s | 17.00 
Full Morocco 1 dieueee Index 18.00 | Full Morocco { Reference Index § 22.00 


SOLD BY SUBSCRIPTION. CONVASSING SOLICITORS WANTED. 
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FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 30 Lafayette Place, New York. 











ENCLISH HYMNS; "cis Authors 


By Rev. SAMUEL W. DUFFIELD. 
8vo, fine English cloth, 675 pp., $3.00, post-free. 


‘“*A noble volume, a monument to the author's 
taste, learning, and faithful industry.."’—E. C. Sted- 
man. 

‘*This is by far the most complete, accurate, and 
thorough work of its kind on either side of the 
Atlantic.’’—Theodore L. Cuyler, D.D. 

“A great number of anecdotes concerning the 
authors of the hymns and the usefulness of par- 
ticular hymns are given, and the whole work is one 
equally suitable for private reading and for the 
study of the minister.” 


Funk & Wagnalls Co., Pubs., 30 Lafayette Place, N. Y. 


FOR EVERY DENOMINATION 
OUR NEW 


HYMNAL 


For Every Christian Congregation, 
General Christian Work, 
And for Special Religious Services. 


Compiled, Edited, etc., 
By PHILIP PHILLIPS, Mus. Doc., and SON 








Square 12mo, cloth, handsomely bound, 
369 pp., with full Indices and a com- 
plete Concordance-index. Printed in 
brevier type. Price, $1.00, post-free. 


It contains none but the most singable music, 
in the most condensed form and size possible, 
consistent with brevier readable type, and em- 
bodies none but useful songs, old and new, 
to the latest date. It is entirely undenomi- 
national. Contains 530 hymns and tunes, an- 
cient and modern. 





Zion’s Advocate (Baptist), Portland, Me.: 
“ . . . The Churches of every denominaticn will be 
glad of this book.”’ 

The National Presbyterian, Indianapolis, 
Ind.: **. . . Though it is compiled by a Methodist, 
Presbyterian churches will make no mistake in 
buying it.” 

The Northwestern Congregationalist, Min- 
neapolis, Minn.: t will be welcomed and 
extensively used, we predict, by churches of every 
denomination.” 

The Independent (Evangelical), New York: 

‘This is a far better manual of common song than 
we get in the average of this class. . . . The book 
shows a very satisfactory reaction in favor of the 
nobler standard chorals.*’ 
Ge For 32 pp. Circular, Sample pages, etc., also 
Special Inducements and Terms for Introduction 
of this Hymnal, Circular, etc., please address The 
Publishers. 


Funk & Wagnalls Co., Pubs., 30 Lafayette Place, N. Y. 





“*The Missionary Review of the World’ has its circulation both in America and England, and is the only complete current review of missionary operations and mis- 


sionary problems in connection with all Protestant agencies all the world over.’’— 7he Rock, London, 


THE MISSIONARY REVIEW OF THE WORLI) 


Editor-in-Chief, ARTHUR T. PIERSON, D.D. 








Associate Editors, J. T. Gracey, D.D., President of the ‘‘ International Missionary Union,” Rochester, N. Y.; Rev. D. L. LEONARD, Oberlin, 


Ohio. Managing Editor, D, L. PIERSON. 





Each number of this popular monthly contains eight,or ten articles by the foremost writers in the mission world, intelligence and correspondence 
from all parts of the world-field, several papers in International Department, Monthly Survey of the Various Fields, Editorial Discussion, ‘Ihe 
Literature of Missions, and General Missionary Intelligence, etc. Especially prepared Illustrations appear in each number. is 

Broad in its outlook, hampered by no denominational or national lines, embracing all, it seeks to bind the Brotherhood of Christians together 
in the one great work of evangelizing the world. It has the cordial indorsement of the leading Pastors of all denominations, and of the Secretarics 


of our missionary societies in all lands. 





The Bound Volume for 1894, nearly 1,000 Pages, Cloth, $3.00. Carriage free. 
Issued Monthly. Octavo, 80 pp. Subscription, $2.50 per year. $2.00 in clubs of 10 or more. Specimen cozy, 25 cents. 








THE MISSIONARY REVIEW OF THE WORLD, 30 L 


afayette Place, New York. 
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HoOMILETIC 


| 


REVIEW 





An International Monthly Magazine of Re- 
ligious Thought, Sermonic Literature, and 
Discussion of Practical Issues. Now in 
its Thirtieth Volume, 


Subscription per Year, $3.00; to Clergymen 
and Theological Students, in advance, $2.50 
per Year; Single Numbers, 30 cents. 
8vo, 96 pp. 





CONTENTS FOR SEPTEMBER. 


(A) REVIEW SECTION. 


. Tok PREACHER AND THE PREACHING FOR THE 
Present Crisis. THe PREACHER AND His 
Furnisainc. By D.S. Gregory, D.D., LL.D., 
New York City. 
Il. WHat A PREACHER MAY LEARN FROM THE WRI- 
TINGS OF Dr. OLIVER WENDELL Hotmgs. By 
James O. nape | D.D., Dean of the Facult 
of the College of New Jersey, Princeton, N. J. 

Ill. Tae Natura History OF THE CONFLICT OF 
RELIGION AND Science. By Nathaniel 8. 
Shaler, D.D., Professor of Geology in Har- 
vard University and Dean of Lawrence 
Scientific School. 

IV. Wetsa Preacuine. By Benjamin D. Thomas, 
D.D., Toronto, Can. 

CuurcH MetHops AND CaurcH WorK: CORITI- 
CISMS AND SUGGESTIONS BY LAYMEN. -By 
Hon. Darwin R. James, Throop Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, Brooklyn. 

VI. Lieut on ScrIpTuRAL Texts FROM RECENT Dis- 

COVERIES. CHALDEA AND CHALDEANS. By 

Wm. Hayes Ward, D.D., LL.D. 


(B) SERMONIC SECTION. 
Representative Sermons. 

Curist TOUCHING THE BiER. By Rev. Wayland Hoyt, 
D.D., Minneapolis, Minn. 

TrusTiIne THE Sov In Curist’s Hanns. By Rev. 
W. J. McKnight, D.D., Washington, D. C. 

Tue Stone Watt Breakine Down. By Joseph 
Parker, D.D., London, Eng. 

Tue Livine Waters. By Rev. Walford Green, Lon- 
don, Eng. x 

A BrsuicaL GREETING To Joyous Youts. By Pastor 
P. Kaiser, D.D., Leipsic, Germany. 

PENTECOSTAL Power. By Rev. F. P. Berry, Kansas 
City, Kan. 

NonconrorMity. By Rev. Thomas Heath, Ply- 
mouth, England. 

Tue INTENSE ENERGY OF THE CHRISTIAN LIFE. By 
Henry Ward Beecher. 

Jesus’ Compassion. By Rev. G. D. Bayne, Pem- 
broke, Ont. 


Lm 


+ 


v. 


SuaGcestions For RevivaL Sermons. By Rev. B. 
Fay Mills. 

FuneraL Sermons. By W.H. Luckenbach, D.D., 
Hudson, N. Y 


Suggestive Themes and Texts. 
TEXTs AND THEMES OF RECENT SERMONS. 
THEMES FOR PULPIT TREATMENT. 
Hints at the Meaning of Texts. 


‘“*A Great Commandment: Don’t Worry about 
the Morrow;” etc., ete. 
Light on Scriptural Truths from Recent 
Science and History. By Rev. George 
V. Reichel, A.M., Brockport, N. Y. 


The Lutheran Evangelist, Sorieenee, G2 
‘‘Every department is full of good things. The 
Review isa thesaurus of good things for preachers.”’ 


The Presbyterian, Toronto, Canada: ‘‘In point 
of scholarship, ability, practical wisdom, and adap- 
tation to the needs of our ministers, Taz HomiLeric 
Review is the peer of any of our monthlies.”’ 


The St. Louis pe ay a. St. Louis, Mo.: “Tar 
Homiteric Review is the preacher’s vade-mecum. 
with more valuable matter added each month than 
can be obtained by him from any other magazine 
for the money.” 

The Christian Commonwealth, London, Eng- 
land: ‘Its regular visit is welcomed by thousands. 
. .. It is worthy of the widest circulation.” 

The Religious Telescope, Dayton, Ohio: “Tar 
Hom1Letic Review is the best published help to the 
pastor we have any knowledge of.” 

The Episcopal Methodist, Baltimore: ‘‘Were- 
— what we Save often said, that Tae Homeric 

EVIEw is a necessity to every progressive clergy- 
man, and is of vast importance. . . . If a minister 
is only able to take one periodical, let it be this one.” 

Zion’s Advocate, Portland, Me.: ‘‘ Tae Homi- 
LETIC Review sustains its reputation as a review 
most serviceable to preachers of all denominations.” 

The Christian Enquirer, New York: ‘‘ Pastors 
who want to keep abreast of the times can scarcely 
do without Taz Hosnuers0 Review.” 














Would not be comforted (Matt. ii. 18). 


I will praise Thee; for I am fearfully and won- 
derfully made (Ps. cxxxix. 14). 


Character and Food. 
Riding on the Sea. 
For a Sermon on City Sanitation. 
Helps and Hints, Textual and Topical. By | 
Arthur T. Pierson, D.D. 


The Prayer Meeting Service. By Wayland | 
Hoyt, D.D. 





(C) EXEGETICAL AND EXPOSITORY SECTION. 

TRUE INTERPRETATION OF Matt. xi. 11, anp LUKE 
vii.28. By J. N. Martin, D.D., San José, Cal. 

Waar 1s THE TRUE TEXT OF JOHN ix.4? By Rev. S. 
W. Whitney, Ashfield, Mass. 


(D) THE SOCIAL PROBLEM. Conducted by J. W. 


Stuckenberg, D.D. 
More OPPORTUNITIES FOR THE PEOPLE. 
Our WorkKInG WoMEN. 
A SURVEY OF THE FIELD. 
CATHOLICISM AND THE SociaL PROBLEM. 
For THE THINKER AND THE WORKER. 


(E) MISCELLANEOUS SECTION 
PREPARING FOR THE WINTER CAMPAIGN. By J. W. 
Chapman, D.D., Albany, N. Y. 


Some Great PreacHers I Have Hearp. Alex- 
ander MacLaren. By Rev. John Balcom 
Shaw, D.D., New York City. 


(CF) PREACHERS EXCHANGING VIEWS. 
Tue PasTor AS A COMFORTER. . 
ANSWER TO A ** TROUBLED PREACHER.” 
Tue PREACHER-F ACE. 


(G) EDITORIAL SECTION. 
Livine IssuEs FOR PuLPIT TREATMENT. 
The Workers of the Nation. 
Bishop Fallow’s ‘* Home Salon.” 
Parks and Playgrounds for the Poor. 
Who Own the Homes of the People ¢ 
SerRMoniIc CRITICISM. 
Preaching “Away from” A Text.—Concrete- | 
Preaching—‘* Nature-Preaching*’ 
ILLUSTRATIONS AND SIMILES. 
Hewvprvt Data in CuRRENT LITERATURE. 
Notices oF Books oF HoMILetic VALvE. 
FEpIroRiaAL Notes. 
The mgs, Question and the New York Daily 
Press.—The Age of Lay Activity.—-The Secret | 
-of the Salvation Army.—A New Era of Re- 
vivals.—No Text-Book for Bible Study.—En- | 
forcement of Law. | 





The Religious Herald, Hartford: ‘ Its editors 
and publishers have made marked improvements in 
it from time to time, and it has now attained a lead- 
ing position in its department in literature." 

The Central wapeins, St. Louis, Mo.: ‘“‘Wehave | 
been reading THE Homitetic Review for ten or fif- 
teen years, first as pastor, then as editor, and for | 
a use we do not hesitate to commend it most | 

ighly. . . . One ofthe problems that we have never 
yet been able to solve is how a pastor can getalong | 
without Tae Homitetric Review. .. . It is a theo- | 
logical seminary in miniature.” 

Christian Oracle, Chicago, Ill.: ‘‘The Sermonic 
Section is made especially attractive by contribu- 
tions from representative preachers in different 
parts of the world.” 

Messiah’s Herald, Boston, Mass.: ‘This 
magazine isa very helpful one to the pastor and 

reacher. It is ably conducted and gives only the 
t in the field which it occupies.” 

The Episcopal Recorder, Philadelphia: ‘‘It is 
impossible for any one to go overitsvariouswell-filled | 
departments without being impressed with the im- 

rtance which must a to the reading of this | 
ournal by those for whose benefit it is maintained.” 

Indiana Baptist, Indianapolis, Ind.: ‘THE | 
a Review needs no oe = — 
awake and progressive pastors for whom it is mainly | 
intended. . . . [tis beyond question a most helpful 
publication.” 





FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 30 Lafayette Place, New York. 


12mo, cloth, 369 pp., $1.25, post free. 


The New Womanhood. 
By Rev. JAS. C. FERNALD. 


A new solution of The Woman Question. 
Introduction by Marion Harland. 


ParTIAL Contents: Distinctive Womanhood ; Sex 
of Soul; Contrasted Virtues; Limitations of Womanly 
Work; Needs the World Has Not Outgrown; Self- 
Supporting Girls; Women Who Do Marry; House- 
keeping and Divorce; Nothing but Drudgery ; Ameri- 
can Help; Property and Incomes; Industrial Educa- 
tion; Unequal Wages; ** Thorough as a Man ;” Work- 
ing to the Ideal; Time for Study, etc., etc. 


“‘ It touches on every conceivable phase of woman's 
work and life.” — 7he Christian Observer, Louisville, 
Ky. 

‘‘A remarkable book . . . will be read by most 
women with pleasure and profit."—The Christian 
Herald, New York. 

“It is a book rich in positive instruction and fine 
suggestion.”— The Press, New York. 

‘|. . It isa remarkable book. . . . It is a new view 
of the Woman Question, . . . The author is an ad- 
vanced thinker. .. . "—The Evening World, New 


York. 





12mo, cloth, 197 pp., $1.00, post free, 


The Ethics of [larriage. 


With an Appendix showing the Laws of 
Most of the States and Territories 
garding Pertinent Forms 
of Crime, 


By H. S. POMEROY, A.M., M.D. Prefa- 
tory Note by Thomas Addis Emmet, M.D., 
LL.D., and Introduction by Rev. J. T. Dur- 
yea, D.D., of Boston. 


“To the earnest man and woman everywhere who 
has watched the reckless manner in which marriages 
are contracted, the wicked way in which the respon- 
sibilities are shifted and ignored, and the slow and sure 
defilement of society because the criminal classes are 
allowed to propagate their vile species, while Christian 
households and moral parents ignore their duty to this 
and to the next world, this book is almost like a voice 
from heaven, Should reach its hundred-thousandth 
edition.”"—Chicago Journal. 





12mo, leatherette, 64 pp., 35 cents, post free. 


Is Man Too Prolific? 


The So-Called Malthusian Idea. 
By H. S. POMEROY, A.M., M.D., author of 
**The Ethics of Marriage.” 


‘T cannot find words strong enough to express my 
sense of the sacredness of the cause to which your 
labors are devoted; or of the degradation which, if 
and in proportion as that cause should be defeated 
threatens the whole human race within the scope of 
the controversy.”—Hon. Wm. £. Gladstone, in Jlet- 
ter to the author. 





12mo, cloth, 302 pp., $1.00, post tree. 


Scientific Sophisms. 


A Review of Current Theories Concerning 
toms, Apes, and Men. 


By SAMUEL WAINWRIGHT, D.D. 


‘The sophistical reasoning by which it has been 
attempted to give some scientific credibility to the 
doctrines of Darwin and his school is exposed in a 
trenchant and telling way. He lays his hand at once 
upon the fallacy and drags it into light. He fortifies 
his position with testimony drawn as well from the 
evolutionist himself as from his opponents. The argu- 
ment is adapted to opening the eyes of those who take 
it for granted that doctrines associated with great 
names and elaborated in famous books must of course 
be true.” — The Standard, Chicago. 


_* By an ingenious mosaic of quotations from the wri- 
tings of the popular philosophers of the day, Dr. Wain- 
wright makes them contradict themselves and one an- 
other all around.” —The Expositor, London, Eng. 


12mo, cloth, 60 cents, post free. 


The [lissing Sense, 


And the Hidden Thin which it Might 
Reveal. Spiritual Philosophy Treated 
on a Rational Basis. 


By C. W. WOOLBRIDGE, M.D. 


“The main purpose of this book is to show, from 
observed fact and necessary reason, the existence and 
reality of spiritual intelligence apart from matter.’’— 
From the Preface. 


‘* Instructive throughout.”—New York Evangelist. 





New York: Funk & WaGnaLis Company, 
30 Lafayette Place. 
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plex Printers. The only way to be sure of getting the genu- 
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Lawton 








Simplex Printer 


| 
saves time and labor; money too—100 let- | 
ters, postal cards, copies of music, draw- 
ings, or typewritten copy, in almost no 








time, and exact copies at that, by using the 


Lawton Simplex. Requires no wash- 
ing or cleaning, and saves its cost over and 

again in sending out notices. Costs but 
little ($3 to $10). 


Canrtion.—Other ¢hings are being made and called Sim- 








ine is to see that yours is the Lawton Simplex Printer. Send 
for circulars. Agents wanted. 


Lawton & Co., 20 Vesey St., New York. 
Also 
66 Devonshire St., Boston. 
101 Lake St., Chicago. 
132 California St., San Francisco. 











YouU \VA/JOULD BUY A $ 


Of these SOUVENIR SPOONS, but 


account of the small sum asked for them. 


to dispose of them quickly. 














Often Cures 








Home Remedy 





Without Medicine. 


150 Firta AvE., N. Y., April 5, 1895. 
“***® My confidence in the merits of the 
Electropoise—simple, convenient, economical 
and effective as it is—has constantly grown 
with my increasing observation and experi- 
ence.” W. H. DePuy, A.M., D.D., LL.D. 
(Editor Peopie’s Cyclopedia.) 


“How ?” 





Cases 
Write us for booklet 
Pronounced ,»| that tells all about 
rr the Ejlectropoise. 
Incurable Mailed free. ° 


ELECTROLIBRATION Co., 1122 Broadway, New York. 


346 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 


SOUTHERN ELECTROPOISE Co., 


222 King St., Charleston S. C. 


DuBois & WEBB, 509 Fourth Ave., Louisville, Ky. 
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ou think there must be some catch on 


It is a genuine offer, and we do this 


Remember we Refund your Money if you Find They are not as Represented. 


FOR ALL SIX. 


SOLD FOR 





ORDER TO-DAY. SEND IN YOUR ORDER 
FOR ASET OR MORE AT ONCE 
AS THOUSANDS WILL AVAIL 
THEMSELVES OF THIS 
GREAT OPPORTUNITY. 


First Come, First Served. 


HOW WE ARE ABLE TO DO IT. 


These Spoons were made up for the 
World’s Fair trade, by 


One of the st Manufacturers 
in the World 


and were left on their hands. In order 
to dispose of them patent. we make 
this unheard-of offer. SIX SOU- 
VENIR SPOONS, after-dinner coffee 
size, HEAVY COIN SILVER 
PLATED, with GOLD PLATED 
BOWLS, each spoon representing 
a different building of the World’s 
Fair. The handles are finely chased, 
showing head of Columbus, and dates 
1492-1893 and wording ‘‘ World’s 
Fair City.’’ They are genuine works 
of art, making one of the finest sou- 
venir collections ever produced. Sold 
during the Fair for 89.00; we now 
offer the balance of the stock at ONLY 
99 CENTS. Sent in elegant plush 
lined case, properly packed, ex- 

ress prepaid to any address. Send 

‘ostal Note or Currency. Mon 
fully refunded if goods 
resented. 
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LEONARD MEG. Co)... 152 and 153 Michigan Ave., A. N. Chicago, Ill. 


YOU KNOW this advertisement would not be accepted by the 
Editor of this Paper if not genuine. 2 
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